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Religious Gifts 


The Friars of the Atonement maintain a religious goods shop for the convenience of LAMP 
readers and other associates. The following suggestions may be helpful to those who plan relig- 
ious gifts: 

For the Bride— 
MARRIAGE SACRAMENT, bound in white calfskin, and containing prayers and devo- 

tions suitable for all occasions. $2.00 
MARRIAGE SACRAMENT, in white duroleather $1.25 
WALNUT CRUCIFIX. 12 inches. No. 7053 $1.25 
For Men in the Service— 

SPECIAL SERVICEMAN’S MEDAL, which includes the Miraculous, Scapular and St. 

Christopher emblems, all sterling silver on 24-inch chain. No. 6500 $2.50 
OVAL MIRACULOUS MEDAL and CHAIN, sterling silver. No. 7655 $2.50 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL, small, oval, sterling silver and 24-inch chain $1.25 
BLACK COCOTINE ROSARY, with case ; $1.25 
For Parents— 

MANUAL OF PRAYERS, the standard Catholic prayerbook, complete with Sunday 

Epistles and Gospels, the ritual of the Sacraments and Vespers for Sundays $2.25 
WALNUT CRUCIFIX. 15 inches. No. 7054 $2.25 
LADIES’ EVERBRITE ROSARIES, in topaz or blue. $3.00 
For Children— 

LITTLE CROWN OF THE INFANT OF PRAGUE, in leatherette case. 60c 
PRAY ALWAYS. A manual of devotions, celluloid cover weeseh or aetie 50c 
CHILD’S NIGHT PRAYER PLAQUE. 6x8. 75¢ 
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Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 

















For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peckskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias .xu, 1. 
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HE world of our time presents a ghastly pic- 

ture—of prostrate and of 

whole populations exterminated or transferred 
to alien spheres, of starvation and pestilence threatening 
large segments of those who have survived. Above it 
all, however, there still remain the shreds of a veil of 
hope, through which the peoples of the world try to 
look beyond the present to seek a workable solution for 
the ills which afflict humankind. All is not yet lost, 
though the world has seen a steady retreat from the 
idealism of the Atlantic Charter through the realism 
of Teheran and Yalta and the vague altruism of San 
Francisco. With each new decision of the victorious 
powers, certain of the original ideals enunciated suf- 
fered some casualty. The bright hopefulness of the 
American people, once more rallied in defense of 
democratic principles against the forces of aggression, 
was at its peak in the waning days of 1941, when the 
Japanese attack was quickly followed by war declara- 
tions on the part of Germany and Italy. Even those 
who had championed the cause of nationalism prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities joined in the new crusade. 
Hitlerism would have to go—the peoples of the world 
must be allowed to work out their own security and 
happiness free from the threat of powerful aggressors. 

The cost to America was great in terms of human 
life. Not nearly so great, be it remembered, than the 
cost to defeated France or Poland. Not great at all in 
comparison with the cost to Britain or to Soviet Russia. 
We were not subject to incessant bombing, or to in- 
vasion and its wake of horrible cruelty. Few, if any, 
of our civilians in Europe were forced into labor camps 
from which the only exit was the way of death. And 
yet American sacrifice had no small part to play in the 
winning of the war. In terms of lavish grants of 
money and material—to be used for our defense as well 
as Europe’s—every man and woman in this country 
sacrificed himself. What made that sacrifice sweet—a 
sacrifice be it remembered in which unborn generations 
will have to share—was the fact that this was a war 
against the forces of greed and hatred, that would make 
the world a decent place in which to live. 

Among other sacrifices the people of America made 
during the course of the war was the tacit limitation of 
their right to criticize. One of our Allies was, and is, a 
totalitarian power. Its people gave the world a heroic 


nations bleeding, 





example of resistance to an invader who plunged their 
homeland into a bloody area, in which millions of 
innocent victims died. 


Yet there never was any evi- 








The Peace of Potsdam 


By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 
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dence given of any change in the policies or theories 
of the dictatorial class that ruled that land. Material- 
ists, totalitarians in policy themselves, they made no 
concessions to democracy as we understand it in the 
West. Nor did we ask any, appreciating the fact that 
we did not face the Nazis and their satellites alone. 
This was the attitude of leaders of such magnitude as 
Churchill, though it is to be remembered that neither 
3ritain or America was interested in a war that would 
extend the borders of Communist control. Firm steps 
were taken by Britain in the case of Greece and again 
of Belgium when it seemed that left-wing organiza- 
tions were assuming control of the government without 
any indication of the popular strength that might be 
behind them. The occupied countries were not being 
cleared of Nazis for the sake of entrenching Com- 
munists in their stead. 

Apprehension about the fate of those countries lying 
contiguous to the Soviet Union was freely expressed 
by the American press in the days prior to Germany’s 
invasion of Russia. Russian action against Finland 
was labelled aggressive and her forcible annexation of 
the Baltic states deplored. However, after Russia’s 
heroic resistance to the Nazi invasion, the fate of her 
neighbors seemed to be of little concern to the secular 
journalists. Perhaps it was felt that appeasement in 
the form of closing our eyes to conduct that differed 
little from that of the Nazis was justifiable in view of 
the Russian contribution to the eventual Allied Victory 
in Europe. 

Criticism of Soviet methods in the countries occupied 
during her advance westward was stifled by the hope 
that all would turn out well in good time. The war 
had been fought against aggression and surely those 
who had spoken so gloriously about freedom from 
totalitarianism would ultimately condemn the violent 
policies used by a new invader, in Poland, for instance, 
and the Balkan states. The outline of Allied peace 
aims made at San Francisco, in which representatives of 
fifty nations took part, boded well for the future of 
justice and democracy in Europe. 

Great hopes centered around the conferences held at 
Potsdam by the three principal chiefs of the Allied 
nations. Winston Churchill was replaced by Clement 
Atlee in accordance with the manifest wish of the 

3ritish people. Harry Truman, who had in a few 
months risen from comparative obscurity to a positios 
of affection and confidence on the part of our people, 
represented the American nation. Generalissimo Stalin 
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appeared at Potsdam as the sole survivor of the original 
Big Three whose enunciations at Teheran and Yalta 
were received with interest by a whole world, an interest 
colored by optimism. Those matters which seemed to 
favor might over justice would, in the popular opinion, 
ultimately’ be wiped out. And at Potsdam these three 
were to announce the outlines of the peace, rather than 
stipulate all the elaborate details of the government of 
the defeated, the rela- 
tionships between the 
victors and the suste- 
nance of all who had 


suffered during the 
conflict. 
With every allow- 


ance made for the ex- 
istence of tremendous 
problems that must be 
kept secret, the an- 
nouncement of the 
principles of Potsdam 
shatters any optimism 
that might have sur- 
vived the earlier meet- 
ings of the Allied 
chiefs. Even the com- 


mentators who have 
rationalized Soviet 
aims with full sym- 


pathy have treated the 
announcements gin- 


gerly. For behind VENIAT: 
them there lies the REGNVO) 
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will have their way in Pomerania and Silesia, and the 
provisions made for elections in the new Poland leave 
little question as to the victory of the Soviet-sponsored 
faction now in the saddle. 

What causes further apprehension, however, is the 
elimination of any British or American influence from 
all of Eastern Europe, including the satellite nations, 
but comprising as well nations that were bled white 
during the Nazi occu- 
pation. It is only too 
obvious that the Com- 
munist program will 
be emphasized in all 
its vigor throughout 
that half of the con- 
tinent. One form of 
totalitarianism will be 
replaced with another, 
no less detrimental to 
human welfare and 
the peace of the world. 

In view of this fail- 
ure on the part of the 
Allied leaders to live 
up to the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, 
it would be folly to 
hail the Potsdam prin- 
ciples with anything 
like enthusiasm. In 
the light of this fail- 
ure, the challenge of 
its spokesmen to 
Franco, the leader of 
Spain, is ironic. The 





democracy must face 
with shame. Ray- 
mond Daniell, of the 
New York Times, brings out the fact in his report on 
Potsdam in which he says: “It is obvious that as far 
as Europe is concerned Stalin is the senior partner in 
the triumvirate of victors over Germany. Of the three 
men who met to submerge their differences in the cause 
of unity he came nearest to having his own way.” A 
reading of the principal points of agreement at the ses- 
sions leads us to accept his judgment as mild. 

As to the treatment of defeated Germany, the zones 
of occupation set up and the reparations to be exacted, 
it was inevitable that harshness would triumph. The 
harshness enunciated would still leave room for the 
development of a democratic but impotent nation in 
the generations to come, provided the good will of each 
of the victors could be guaranteed. However, with edu- 
cation and political development of the country left to 
its occupiers, the great difference in interpretation of 
the term “democracy” leads many to think, logically, 
that a Communist Germany will rise in the eastern 
sector. There is no doubt that the present Polish rulers 











Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord, that the world may believe. 


plight of the people of 
Spain, even if a large 
part of the evidence 
proffered against the 
Falangists was admitted, is still not as wretched as that 
of the people of the newly-occupied Slav states of 
eastern Europe. 

Still, the peoples of the world want peace. 
wounds of this war are still gaping. 


The 
Every concession 
must be allowed for the honesty and integrity of those 
who have not forfeited the claim to leadership. The 
lead of the Holy Father, who has begged for prayers 
that the peoples of the world may live in peace with 
honor, must be followed by every Catholic whose con- 
cern is the welfare of all his kindred in the human 
family. The spirit of criticism requires an equal ef- 
fort on the part of all Catholics to make the world a 
decent place in which to live. The failure of politicians 
to look to the power of God as a factor in peace must 
be atoned for by a new concentration in prayer on the 
part of all who profess to be Christians. Prayer is a 
weapon which can overcome the forces of greed and 
hatred, and the peoples of the world must make up 
for the failure of their leaders to realize that fact. 











HE Red deluge which threatens to engulf most 

of Europe is well on its way. It is not a sur- 

prising thing to those Americans who voiced 
predictions, in the face of strong opposition, that it 
would take place almost immediately after Germany’s 
downfall. However, like many other prophets, they 
were without honor, especially in some quarters of 
American officialdom. They were termed “Red-baiters” 
usually, “Fascists” very often, and “Traitors” quite fre- 
quently. By one high American official they were 
called “enemies of peace” and their warnings concern- 
ing the current Red control of Eastern and Central 
Europe were dubbed “poison” by him. But those who 
took this daily drubbing of epithets and insults did not 
seem to mind too much. For one thing, those who fight 
the fight of freedom and justice know only too well to 
expect such things. Then again, they constituted, for 
the most part, a most worthy and distinguished com- 
pany. For example they numbered in their ranks the 
Committee of American Bishops who, only a few 
months ago, issued the warning that “Every day makes 
more evident the fact that two strong essentially incom- 
patible ways of life will divide the loyalties of men and 
nations in the political world of tomorrow. They are 
genuine democracy and Marxian totalitarianism.” Obvi- 
ously, those patriotic democrats who held to this fact 
right along incurred the punishment of the unbridled 
tongues of those who declare that there exists a strik- 
ing parallel between Soviet Russian and American 
ideologies and that there is a oneness in the national 
destinies of these two great nations. 

Before Germany’s downfall, no definite proof could 
be offered either by those who predicted that Stalin 
and his Reds would become a world-scourge rivalling 
that of Hitler and his Nazis or those who proclaimed 
that Moscow’s minions would bring undreamed of 
sweetness and light into postwar society. The proof of 
the pudding never comes until the eating, and now’ is 
the time to take a taste or two. One or two bites will 
be all a decent palate can stand, for even a bare sniff 
of the Red pudding is nauseating. Let us look at the 
record. 

First on the list comes the death, at Russia’s hands, 
of the national independence of the three Baltic repub- 
lics—Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithuania. There is no 
need to discuss these outrages for, by now, everyone 
knows that they are glaring examples of gross injus- 
tice and must stand as such. It is public knowledge 
that these countries were promised by both British and 
American leaders that their national integrity would be 
protected against all comers, including Russia; yet 
today they are integral parts of the Soviet Empire, with 
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their democratic elements undergoing liquidation. But 
the extinction of these tiny democracies is only a small 
part of the price which Russia has demanded for peace 
in Europe. Although it is out of line chronologically, 
because of the geographical closeness we might men- 
tion now the fact that Russia has also grabbed for her- 
self Finland’s strategic Baltic ports, which give her 
control of the eastern end of the Baltic Sea. To secure 
control of the western end, she has seized and occupied 
the Danish island of Bornholm, thus assuring that in 
the future the Baltic will be a Soviet lake. While 
Moscow may advance arguments that the Baltic repub- 
lics and Finland were formerly parts of the Russian 
Empire and that she has a perfectly natural right to 
the eastern portion of the Baltic Sea, she is hard put to 
find, and therefore does not offer, an excuse for taking 
over a Danish possession. It is just a plain, conscience- 
less steal, try to call it what else you may. 

Poland’s case is also too well known to require fur- 
ther discussion here. In passing, one might say con- 
cerning the two-fifths of Poland now incorporated by 
Russia into her empire, that this new frontier “ 
ment,” just or unjust as it may be, is one thing; and 
by no means called for Moscow’s domination of a new 
Polish government, the liquidation of anti-Red Poles, 
the persecution of Poland’s Christian faith, or any of 
the many injustices now being perpetrated by Russia 
upon what remains of that hapless country. Although 
a great deal might be said of the Polish question here 
and now, it is not our present purpose to discuss the 
whys and wherefores of what has happened and is hap- 
pening, but rather to present a composite picture of 
what is happening, so that we may fully realize the 
dangers inherent in Moscow’s relentless push to the 
West. 

Nor do we have to say much about Rumania, Hur- 
gary, and Bulgaria, for it is now fairly well known that 
these unhappy states are plainly marked to be future 
puppets of Moscow, with their people being denied a 
freedom of speech and press which will soon make 
them entirely subservient to Moscow’s brand of think- 
ing. Stalin’s cohorts are moving so swiftly and so ruth- 
lessly in these places that it will be only months, not 
years, before their miserable people will resemble very 
closely. the brand of totalitarian slave now living i 
Soviet Russia. But it is necessary to say something 
about Yugoslavia, Austria and Czechoslovakia, for the 
recent happenings there are not as yet too well known 
and it may be many months before the full import o! 
what is taking place in those places is fully available 
to the general public. ? 

In Austria, Russia has simulated a vague hands-ot 
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and led the world to believe that she had little 
interest there, except to see that Nazi-minded politicians 
did not come into control. However, under Moscow’s 
sly manipulations, a popular front government has now 
been formed, made up of a coalition of the nation’s 
several political parties. In this connection it is signifi- 
cant that the new national leader, plus most of those in 
key political positions, are men who are old-time Com- 
munists or else have extremely pro-Moscow leanings. 
Under the camouflage of a government representative 
of all the nation’s political parties, Moscow is slowly 
but inexorably pulling Austria into the Soviet orbit. 
Once Austria is there, she will have no more freedom 
of expression than any Red Russian or other Russian 
“satellite”. Austria, by no means a natural part of a 
Slav coalition, faces enslavement unless what will 
amount to a miracle happens in the very near future. 
Her Catholicism, like that of Poland, Lithuania, and 
other captives, will be gradually and forcibly snuffed 
out by Russian atheism. The Faith may continue to 
live underground, but Austria’s Catholic way of life 
will be superseded by the Red way of doing things. 

In Yugoslavia, where Marshal Tito, Moscow’s Bal- 
kan stooge, is laboring might and main to sovietize that 
country, with the later hope of organizing all the Bal- 
kan states into a South European Soviet, the Reds are 
meeting considerable resistance. The plum called Yugo- 
slavia is not falling into Moscow’s lap as easily as have 
several others. For one thing, Britain does not want a 
Red puppet state directly on the Mediterranean and 
hence Tito’s opposition is getting help from sources 
outside the country. In spite of that, however, Tito has 
succeeded in confiscating over 30,000 farms for his pro- 
gram of collective-farming and has sent over 20,000 
Yugoslav youngsters, some without their parents’ con- 
sent and much against their wishes, to Moscow for 
indoctrination. With them as a nucleus, he hopes that 
the future Sovietization of the country will be secure. 
In addition he had succeeded in butchering a very great 
number of democratic-minded Yugoslavs and, despite 
opposition, is slowly bringing the country around to his 
program. 

In Czechoslovakia, Moscow has achieved her aims. 
That formerly most democratic republic has just re- 
cently entered voluntarily the Moscow orbit. Under 
the agreement, officers of the Czech army will, in the 
future, be trained in Russian military academies, a 
highly significant fact when considered in connection 
with another fact that, in June, the Czech government 
drafted all able-bodied boys of as young as 15 years for 
military service in its army. The army, it proclaims, is 
being made ready to fight. Against whom? Certainly 
Not against friend Russia. More than likely these boys 
are being called to the colors mainly for Red indoctrina- 
tion. The voluntary joining of this country to the Rus- 
sian sphere is a most important gain for Moscow. 
Czechoslovakia is the gateway to the Carpathians, is 
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the seat of the famed Skoda works, where the Nazis 
obtained a large part of their big guns and armored 
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equipment, and heavy mineral deposits. The democra- 
cies, however, have no one but themselves to blame for 
this Czech act. The Czechs had formerly looked upon 
the United States as the father of its democratic free- 
dom. Its constitution was written in Pittsburgh. The 
United States had been a strong support to the strug- 
gling young republic following World War I. But the 
Czechs are now fully aware that the big democracies 
sold them down the river shamelessly in an effort to 
appease Hitler. While they place much of this blame 
on Britain, they have lost altogether their love for the 
United States as they saw, time after time, that nation’s 
leaders fail to advance convincing objections to the 
political entrapment by Moscow of the Baltic States, 
Poland, and the several other countries we have been 
discussing. Czechoslovakia felt it had no reason to 
place its trust in the democracies and so, being a small 
nation, swung into the Moscow hegemony in the inter- 
est of self-preservation. Hence, another nation has 
been lost to democracy’s cause. 


In addition to all this, Moscow’s influence is steadily 
at work in other European countries. In the recent 
French elections, the Leftists came out on top. In 
Italy, the Reds are slowly forging ahead into a strong 
position, using, Red-like, many subterfuges, such as the 
so-called Christian Communists and other equally 
fraudulent false-fronts. At San Francisco, Moscow 
voiced strong objections to the participation by Sweden, 
Switzerland and Spain in world affairs, calling them 
Fascist nations simply because they refuse to be 
friendly to Red attempts to undermine their govern- 
ments in favor of pro-Stalin regimes. It is only logical 
to believe that Russia will act exactly the same in Rus- 
sian-occupied Germany as she has in the rest of Eastern 
and Central Europe, gradually swinging those Germans 
under her influence and then cementing that arrange- 
ment by strict censorship of all outside information 
while she indoctrinates them with her own poison. 


But the most ominous signs of all are still brewing. 
Should Moscow confine her activities to Eastern and 
Central Europe, it would be bad enough, but she is go- 
ing still farther. She now apparently aims to push her 
activities into the Mediterranean. Already she is put- 
ting pressure on Turkey to grant her a commanding 
position in the Dardanelles and as this is being written, 
she is demanding a voice in the settlement of the Tan- 
giers question. Although she has never been one of 
the eight powers having a voice in the Tangier interna- 
tional zone, she is now insisting that she be permitted 
to determine its future. 


Since Germany’s surrender, American minds have 
turned largely to the Pacific, with the result that many 
of us are not clearly aware of the rapidly and danger- 
ously changing picture in Europe. But a map of 
Europe, marked to show the recent additions to the 
Russian sphere of influence, and also to show the far- 
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Jnrish Protestants in Historical 








| By Liam Brophy, B. Ph. | 








HE centenary celebrations which are being 
T held in Ireland this year to commemorate two 

Protestant patriots, Dean Swift and Thomas 
Davis, and the urgency of the call which the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Church of Ireland has addressed 
to the Protestants of Ireland to “press on” towards 
the attainment of Church unity, draws the Irish 
Protestants from that oblivion into which they have 
been steadily declining. In the last three-quarters 
of a century the membership of the Church of Ire- 
land has fallen by over two hundred thousand, and 
that of the Irish Presbyterian Church has fallen in 
the same period by one hundred thousand. This 
recent call on the part of the Protestant Synod for 
Church Unity not only draws attention to the part 
which Protestants have played in Irish freedom- 
movements, but recalls the fact that the United 
Christian Front had its remote origin in the Prot- 
estant Home Rule Association, which was set up in 
Dublin in 1886. 

To the uninitiated the tangle of religion and poli- 
tics in Irish history seems hopelessly involved. 
However, it will help towards clarification if it be 
borne in mind that after Henry VIII’s break with 
Rome the Tudor aggressiveness towards Ireland 
continued to be inspired by fear and the desire of 
conquest. That fear, which recent events have 
proved to be still a vital thing, was that Ireland 
should be occupied by powers inimical to England. 
The Irish themselves, it was, who were the first to 
identify this aggressive attitude with the religious 
element. Henry’s policy in regard to Ireland was 
towards a diplomatic feudalization of the country, 
whereby the Gaelic chiefs surrendered their lands 
to the Crown and received them back again as 
lieges of the King. 

It was not till the Catholic Queen Mary came on 
the throne that the conquest of Ireland began 
vi et armis. Under her the two: large counties of Of- 
faly and Leix were confiscated, renamed Queen’s 
County and King’s County, and “planted” with 
English adventurers and free-booters. The details 
of that plantation process, the ruthless brutalities 
inflicted on the peaceful Irish peasantry make grue- 
some reading even in an age that is witnessing a 
like process in Poland. Under Elizabeth the Plan- 
tation policy was enforced with fanatical zeal and 
was maintained by all the Tudors till it reached a 


crescendo of diabolical brutality and fury under 
Cromwell. 

As the Planters were Scotch and English Prot- 
estants the cause of nationalism and religion natur- 
ally became identified. The old Norman families 
who had become more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves, fought valiantly to oppose the “New Relig. 
The technique employed by the Planters re- 
calls the modern Anschluss strategy. The people 
of Ireland were goaded into rebellion, and rebellions 
were punished by plantations, which aimed not 
merely at confiscating territory, but at a war of 
extermination. Thus, by this means, half a million 
acres of the best land in Ulster was confiscated and 
given to Scotch Presbyterians and so the founda- 
tion of the present six counties was laid. 


ion,” 


The Penal Laws, which were passed at various 
times between 1696 and 1746, reduced the Irish 
Catholics to the condition of mere slaves. As they 
could not vote or take any public office under this 
regime they could not make their just claims heard. 
Years of long persecution reduced life to the level 
of quiet desperation. 

Those were the evil days whereof Davis wrote: 


They bribed the flock, they bribed the son, 
To sell the priest and rob the sire; 
They taught their dogs alike to run 
Upon the scent of wolf and friar. 


Among the poor, 
Or on the moor, 
Were hid the pious and the true— 
While traitor knave, 
And recreant slave, 
Had riches, rank and retinue; 
And, exiled in those penal days, 
Our banners over Europe blazed. 


In spite of acts of Parliament the Protestant set: 
tlers had intermarried with the “mere Irish” outside 
the narrow limits of the Pale. And as the Irish 
were bound in a state of hopeless subjection it was 
left to these Protestants to voice the cause of the 
nation. The American Declaration of Independence 
and the French Revolution inspired them to form 
the armed body known as the Volunteers. But the 
enemy position had been previously “softened up 
by the veritable barrage of invective which Swift, 
the Protestant Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
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Dublin, had hurled at England for her criminal mis- 
government of Ireland. The famous Irish patriots 
of the 18th century were almost exclusively Prot- 
estants—men such as Flood, Grattan, deBurgh and 
Tone. Many of them, indeed, in the words of Davis, 
exceeded even the Catholics in their boldness in the 
cause of Catholic emancipation. When revolt came, 
inspired by the examples of America and France, it 
was not on the part of the Catholic masses, but it 
came from the Protestants and 
Presbyterians, headed by Tone 
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per cent reside in Northern Ireland and 30 per cent 
in the South, so that, in the words of their own 
commentators, the Church of Ireland tends to be- 
come a Church of the North with a Southern ap- 
pendage, and there is a danger that the Anglo-Irish 
tradition may dwindle to the point of extinction. 
The present tendency is towards a sort of Prot- 
estant Pale in the north with a general post-Calvin- 
ist and Unionist tradition of its own, 

The first wave of emigrants 





in the north of Ireland, and 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, broth- 
er of the Duke of Leinster, in 
the south. By the Act of Union 
in 1801 the hopes of the Irish, 
Catholics and Protestants alike, 
were frustrated. 


After they had been granted 
Emancipation in 1829, the 
Catholics began to grow in 
power and esteem. But they 
never ceased to act with tolera- 
tion towards their Protestant 
fellow - countrymen, notwith- 
standing the bigoted propa- 
ganda of those who said that 
the Catholics would murder all 
the Protestants if they were 
given any measure of freedom. 
But the granting of Emancipa- 
tion did not immediately uplift 
the Catholics to a position from 
which they could control their 





Love 


I do not seek a word to turn 

The course of any star, 

Nor move the sun nor yet the moon— 
Let them be as they are. 


But I am searching for a word 
Devoid of any art— 

One that will shed its light within 
Some heavy-laden heart. 


A word that speaks of courage when 
The day is fraught with fear, 

And whispers through a too-long night 
That dawn is very near! 


I seek a gentle word and true, 

One with a vital spark 

That leaps to flame before the storm 
And burns across the dark! 


—Inez Clark Thorson. 


to America included many 
North of Ireland Presbyterians 
and they had established them- 
selves in Pennsylvania before 
the second wave brought so 
many Irish Catholics to the 
United States after the terrible 
famine which began a century 
At the time of the War 
of Independence the total Cath- 
olic population of the rebelling 
colonies was about 24,000, of 
whom only some 10,000 were 
Irish, whereas the Ulster Prot- 
estant emigration in the 18th 
century totalled a quarter of a 
million. Next to English they 
were the largest racial group in 
the colonies in 1776. 


ago. 


Readers of The Lamp are, no 
doubt, already familiar with the 
history of the Irish Calvinist 
and Irish Catholic contribution 
to American progress, the one 








own destinies as Irishmen. And 
so it was Protestants, like Par- 
nell and Isaac Butt who figured among the greatest agi- 
tators for Home Rule. When Dr. Douglas Hyde 
was elected the first President of Eire by general 
consent, the Catholic attitude of toleration and will- 
ingness to recognize unselfish patriotism was 
clearly and nobly demonstrated. It was Dr. Hyde 
who said to Henry S. Lunn, the founder of the 
United Front movement: “Go and tell the English 
that the Irish Catholic people have never perse- 
cuted Protestants or Jews.” 


It was when Henry Lunn was studying as a 
Methodist missionary-designate in Trinity College, 
Dublin, that he formed the United Christian Front 
committee. It arose out of a club for free discus- 
sion which he had formed among his fellow-grad- 
uates. The club included the poet Yeats, Matthew 
Arnold’s brother, Dwyer Gray, M. P., owner of the 
Freeman’s Journal, John O’Leary, the old Fenian 
leader and other prominent Parnellites and Liberals. 


But having been launched in Ireland the United 
Christian Front Movement has roused little enthus- 
lasm there. This is mainly due to the fact that the 
number of Protestants in Southern Ireland is fast 
dwindling. Of the total number in the country 70 








in the material world and the 
other in the spiritual. They are 
aware of the extent to which the thought of the 
Protestant masses in the United States has shrunk 
from the liberal and tolerant ideals of Franklin, 
Paine, Jefferson and Washington. There, as in Ire- 
land, the growing power and prestige of the Catho- 
lic Church has tended to make the Calvinists bitter 
and bigoted. An interesting comparison might be 
made between the American Protective Association 
and the Orangemen who form the Irish Ki: Klux 
Klan. In the South of Ireland there is very little 
evidence of anti-Catholic feeling, but there the 
flower of Protestantism is fast withering in the un- 
congenial atmosphere of the revived Catholic Gae- 
lic tradition. 





THE RED DELUGE 
(Continued from page 261) 
flung operations she is now conducting, will do much 
to awaken us to the very evident fact that the world- 
wide Red deluge is not a myth. Democracy and Chris- 
tianity are both at stake. 
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O doubt the thought has occurred to the minds 
of many that it was on the eve of the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception in 1941, that 
Japan began its war on the United States and sur- 
rendered on the eve of the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin, August 15, 1945. Call it coincidence 
if you will, but be it remembered with prayerful grati- 
tude that the Blessed Virgin is the patroness of the 
United States and her benign influence in our time of 
trial brought us the victory of peace, even as in the long 
ago when, relying on the help of prayer, the Christians 
routed the Turks and infidels at the battle of Lepanto. 
e 8 ¢ =a 
Saint Botolph, seventh century Benedictine mission- 
ary and abbot, gave his name to a little town in the 
fens of Lincoln. He had withdrawn to that area while 
it was yet a wilderness to live in peace and seclusion 
but in a short time a monastery grew up and with it a 
settlement of villagers. Saint Botolph’s Town eventu- 
ally became known as Boston, and from it in the seven- 
teenth century the founders of a new Boston in New 
England set forth. One of the streets in their new set- 
tlement was named after the old missionary saint, whose 
memory had become dimmed with the ages. Only re- 
cently a shrine was dedicated to Saint Botolph in the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of Saint Paul. Boston’s 
Catholic Archbishop, the Most Rev. Richard J. Cush- 
ing, announced on July 28 that the patron saint of the 
city and the archdiocese will come into his own by the 
dedication of a down-town church under his patronage. 
Saint Botolph’s Church will be built on Park Street, 
on the slope of Beacon Hill, not far from the State 
House, and adjacent to the commercial center of the 
city. It has been designed by the firm of Maginnis 
and Walsh to conform with the colonial architecture 
of its surroundings and will serve as a devotional center 
for weekday as well as Sunday worshippers. The Arch- 
bishop has entrusted Saint Botolph’s Church and the 
instruction center that will adjoin it to the Paulist 
Fathers of New York. The feast of Saint Botolph, 
June 17th, coincides with a civil holiday observed in 
Boston as Bunker Hill Day. 
x ok * x 


The dean of Chaldean Catholic clergy in America, 
the Rev. Sergius Salmas, passed away on August 2 at 
Hartford, Connecticut. His death diminished the num- 
ber of Chaldean priests active among the people in this 
country to two survivors. The Chaldeans are the 
remnant of the once great Patriarchate of Mesopotamia 
and Persia, a church noted for its missionary zeal and 
the glories of its doctors. It was swept away in large 
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measure by the Mohammedan invaders of the earl 
middle ages. Today there are only 50,000 Chaldean 
Catholics left in Iraq and Persia, their numbers hay- 
ing been decimated by persecutions on the part of Turks 
and Kurds. The Patriarch, His Beatitude Emmanue 
Joseph Thomas, resides at Mosul in Iraq. Outside oj 
the congregation attached to Saint Mary’s Church 
New Britain, Connecticut, served by Father Salma; 
for over thirty years, there is only one other Chaldean 
Catholic church in this country, Saint Ephrem’s, a 
Oakdale and Seminary Avenues, Chicago. A com- 
munication from the national headquarters of the 
Catholic Near East Association in New York City 
reveals that American Catholic soldiers were astonished 
to find zealous and devoted Chaldean Catholics living 
among the Mohammedans of the Middle East, and wer 
deeply edified by their loyalty to the Holy Father 
which has endured in spite of their isolation ané 
poverty over the course of many centuries. 


Ss 


The Holy See has raised the diocese of Omaha, 
Nebraska, to the rank of an Archdiocese and promoted 
its present episcopal incumbent, Most Rev. James H 
Ryan to be its first Archbishop. 
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A committee of ten members appointed a vear ago 
by President Seymour of Yale, has recommended the 
establishment of a strong department of religion at 
Yale University to develop greater spiritual and ethica 
values among the student body. 

In its report the committee warns against moral and 
intellectual anarchy. “Religion,” the report states, “is 
so important an aspect of human life that no university 
is doing its duty toward young men which does not offer 
them the best obtainable instruction in the field.” 


* * * * 


In recent days an interesting item of news fount 
its way from Rome but did not receive the publicity tt 
deserved until the Swedish Consulate in Dublin made 
it available to English papers. During the restoration 
work being carried out at St. Peter’s in Rome, the cof- 
fin of the Swedish Queen, Christina, who was burie¢ 
there 255 years ago, was opened and the body fount 
in a remarkably good state of preservation. 

Christina, once Queen of Sweden, on account of het 
sympathies for Catholicism was forced to abdicate 
She left Sweden in 1654. For some years she travelle¢ 
about in Europe and was regarded as one of the cele: 
brities at the foreign courts. She then settled down ™ 
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Rome. There she lived as a queen of the learned 
world, founded an academy of literature, and acquired 
magnificent collections of books and objects of art. As 
an ardent Catholic she enjoyed great respect in Catho- 
lic countries, and when she. died at the age of 63 she 
was buried with solemn ceremony at St. Peter’s in 
Rome 
* * * * 

Hon. Joseph Benedict Chifley, who succeeded the 
late John Curtin as Premier of Australia, is a Catholic. 
It is of interest to recall that in the early eighties, 
Australia was little more than a penal colony to which 
the British government shipped its political prisoners, 
one of whom, an Irish Catholic, Charles Gavan Duffy, 
later became the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, much to the consternation and dismay of Queen 
Victoria in London, 

* * * * 


A Catholic University College for native Africans 
has been opened in Roma, Basutoland. The aim of 
the new college is to prepare Africans for the external 
examinations of the University of South Africa in a 
Catholic atmosphere. Classes will be given in English, 
philosophy, economics, apologetics, history, education 
and Zulu and native administration. 

oe Se a 

Concern is being voiced by public men here as well 
as in other countries at the alarming prevalence of the 
divorce evil. The hasty marriages of the war period 
are now adding greatly to the number of cases being 
heard in the courts of the land and ill-considered ef- 
forts are being made by politicians and pressure groups 
to still further weaken the laws to make it still easier 
for the evil tide of divorce to engulf the country. Just 
recently the Governor of Connecticut vetoed a bill that 
would have granted jurisdiction over marital cases to 
the Common Pleas Court in the same manner as held 
by the Superior Court. “It does not seem to me desir- 
able to take any steps that might encourage the grant- 
the Governor said. “In my humble 
judgement no adequate reason has been advanced for 
such a radical change in our legal procedure.” 


ing of divorces,” 
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Voicing a strong warning to the people of the United 
States in an address at Long Beach, California, on 
August 11, former President Herbert Hoover pointed 
out that today a score of fascist nations have shifted 
to communism and half a dozen nations are shifting 
to socialism. The most recent chapter is the Socialist 
victory in Britain. 

“Whatever the particular name of these European 
systems may be, whether it be communism, socialism, 
or the decoy termed planned economy, they are all col- 
lectivist. They all have a common base in bureau- 
cratic power over the liberties and economic life of the 
people, and the people of this Western Hemisphere, 
which is fast becoming the last hope of free men should 
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again proclaim our faith and reaffirm the heritage of 
America’s system of freedom.” 

* */” *” * 

The Moscow radio and Soviet newspapers have been 
sending forth for some weeks a constant barrage of 
invective and abuse of the Holy See and Catholic pub- 
lications generally because of the failure of the Catho- 
lic Church and its adherents to fall into line and accept 
with the fulsome praise so common nowadays, the 
Communist “plan” to rule the world. A particularly 
apt rejoinder to the Soviets was made recently in the 
Windsor Daily Star of Windsor, Ont., by R. M. Har- 
rison. Under the caption, “Let’s Look at the Record,” 
Mr. Harrison writes: 

“In one of its periodic blatherblitzes against the 
Catholic press, Pravda, the Communist Party’s Mos- 
cow mouthpiece, says: ‘Soviet people want to know 
how to explain the existence at present in America of 
newspapers and magazines advocating an anti-Soviet 
crusade.’ One doubts whether the ‘Soviet people’ 
want to know any such thing. Having no free press 
of their own, they are kept in abysmal ignorance of 
affairs. But, if Pravda wants to know why the Catho- 
lic press is hostile, let’s look at the record. 

“Under the Communist dictatorship all Christian 
churches in Russia were turned into cinemas, ware- 
houses and even houses of ill fame. Christ was most 
shamefully reviled as illegitimate, God as a lecher and 
the Mother of God as a prostitute. Family life was 
mocked and destroyed, thousands of the clergy were 
sent into exile and others murdered by the G. P. U. 
Christian marriage was abolished and over years there 
extended a campaign to exterminate the whole Chris- 
tian religion. There has been some pretence of regret 
and reform, but the record still stands.” 


es + 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII more than two years 
ago forecast the development of atomic energy and 
broadcast in exact detail the atomic bomb’s scientific 
principle. The Pontiff’s address on February 21, 1943, 
at the opening session of the Pontifical Academy of 
Science emphasized the danger to the entire planet of 
any misuse of the atomic energy principle. The speech 
indicated the Pope was abreast of atomic knowledge 
two years ago. 

While hundreds of Allied scientists and technicians 
were working in utmost secrecy in the United States, 
and the word uranium was unmentionable, the Pope 
broadcast to the world a warning against possible mis- 
use of the new discovery. “Above all, therefore,” de- 
clared the Pope, “it should be of utmost importance 
that the energy originated by such a machine should not 
be let loose to explode—but a way found to control such 
power with suitable chemical means. Otherwise there 
could result not only in a single place but also for our 
entire planet a dangerous catastrophe.” 











The Church and Miracles 


By Reverend £. Ryan, P.&.M. 


HE age of miracles is not 
passed, and for the faithful 
within the Church they will 

always bear testimony of a super- 
natural element, while for those out- 
side of it they must always remain 
inexplicable phenomena. First of 
all, let us consider briefly what the 
Church thinks of miracles. 

The Church has been wont at all 
times to regard miracles as the seal 
and stamp of her supernatural char- 
acter. Her founder appealed to His 
miracles in proof of His messianic 
authority. He said, “I speak to you, 
and you believe not the works that 
I do in the Name of My Father, 
they give testimony of Me.” Again, 
“3 not the My 
Father believe Me not, but if I do, 
though you will not believe Me, 
believe the works.” The Church 
herself has always appealed to mir- 
acles to prove that her Founder was 
the very Son of God, a Divine Per- 
son, the Saviour of the world, and 
that the Church established by Him 
is His sacred and infallible oracle. 
St. Paul looked upon the Resurrec- 
tion as the great miracle which 
clearly set out Christ’s Divinity and 
gave to the preaching of His fol- 
lowers a heavenly and unfailing 
unction. “If Christ be not risen 
from the dead, then our preaching 
is vain, and your faith is vain.” 

Further, the Church has always 
regarded miracles as a criterion of 
Divine Revelation, and a testimony 
of true Religion. Hence we can af- 
firm unequivocally, that she requires 
them as the seal, the stamp, the in- 
delible sign of the only true super- 
natural religion. Her doctrine is 
summed up in a definition of the 
Vatican Council, in which she stig- 
matizes with anathema “anyone who 
denies the possibility of miracles, 
or that they can be ever rightly 
known, or that they cannot be taken 


do works of 
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Editor’s Note: 

This article from the pen of 
Father Ryan, P. S. M., in The 
Irish Catholic, is definitely instruc- 
tive on a subject that is of wide 
interest to our Catholic people as 
well as to those outside the fold. 
Ic sets forth clearly the attitude of 
the Church on 


miracles. 


the question of 











as proof of the Christian religion.” 

Further, from the earliest times 
the Church has honored the heroic 
sanctity of her privileged children, 
with the highest honors of the Altar. 
3efore conferring that great honor 
f “Saint” upon them, she requires 
over and above their heroic sanctity 
a proof of their extraordinary favor 
God. That extraordinary 
must be shown by well- 
This test of 


with 
favor 
authenticated miracles. 
miracles is exacted, at least since 
the time of Alexander III at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. 
The directions of succeeding Popes, 
especially Benedict XVI, in this 
connection are found condensed in 
the code of Canon Law. Therein 
we find that for Beatification, be- 
sides heroic virtue, two miracles at 
least are required, and for canoniza- 
tion the approbation of at least two 
further miracles, over and above 
those formally approved for Beati- 
fication. 

From what has been said, the at- 
titude of the Church to miracles 
will be quite apparent. Whether we 
consider the Church in her Founder, 
or in His Apostles whom He ap- 
pointed to continue His mission, or 
in the more intense spiritual life of 
privileged souls, the question of 
miracles occupies a prominent and 
essential position. They are the 
sign by which we know that we have 


from on high a code of supernatura 
laws, a system of Divine truths, ; 
collection of unearthly promises an¢ 
future rewards. 

This question, then, has been a 
all times a momentous one, and noi 
less so at the present day, as it offers 
a challenge to rampant materialism 
The Church has been severely at- 
tacked on this question and we are 
not surprised, seeing that miracles 
bear testimony of her supernatura 
character. The greatest difficulties 
miracles have arisen toa 
great extent, from a false notion oj 
what they are. Hence it is impor 
tant that we should be quite clear 
on the Catholic teaching on. this 
point. 

That the universe is a harmonious 
system operating according to we 
defined laws is a commonplace, aé- 
mitted even by those who would 


against 


wish to dispense with an all-wis 
Creator. “The heavens show forth 
the glory of God, and the firmament 
the works of His hands.” N 
feature of nature has _ impressed 
men more than the reign of law and 
order, apparent everywhere, and n 
that account they called the world 
“cosmos” and not “chaos.” It is not 
merely in the larger and mor 
obvious operations that we can trat 
this marvellous ubiquity of law, bit 
in her most hidden processes ard 
inmost constitution. Catholic teac- 
ing appeals to this harmony of the 
physical laws of nature as an arg 
ment for an intelligent Creator, a1 
this Creator works out the end o/ 
His creation according to the lav 
implanted in it. 

God did not create and then leat 
creation to work out its ow 
destiny, as the Deist would affirm 
No, He created a universe of whit 
He was independent, with wel 
defined laws but entirely dependet! 
on Him for preservation in being 
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Therefore, our teaching is that 
while God remains absolutely inde- 
pendent of His creation, creation is 
absolutely dependent on Him for its 
preservation and continuance in be- 
ing. God therefore can suspend or 
change the effects of these laws that 
He has implanted in nature without 
upsetting the harmony of the uni- 
verse 

By a miracle therefore, we under- 
stand a sensible effect, produced by 
Almighty God, or His agent, trans- 
cending all the powers of nature. It 
rises above the accustomed order of 
things; it is an event perceptible by 
human senses, which the forces of 
nature could not effect. A miracle 


does not destroy nature, neither 
does it disturb the whole natural 
order. It is simply that in a particu- 


lar instance an effect is produced 
by Divine power which a created 
power could not have produced, 
either by reason of the peculiar 
character of the thing effected, or on 
account of the rfanner in which it is 
accomplished. It does not argue 
that God is mutable. God cannot 
wish anything in time that He has 
not wished from eternity. He 
willed both the law and the excep- 
tion to the law. Moreover, creation 
stands in the same relation to God 
as does a work of art to the artist, 
and it follows that just as a subse- 
quent change or alteration in the 
work would not be impossible or 
mean its destruction, so a change or 
suspension, or overruling of the ef- 
fect of a natural law does not have 
any possibility on the part of God, 
nor does it imply anything destruc- 
tive with the general order of things. 

From what has been said it will 
be clear that all that is marvellous 
and extraordinary in a _ miracle 
arises, not from a consideration of 
the Divine power that produced it 
(nothing is marvellous to God), but 
from the part of nature the forces of 
which have been exceeded and 
their operation surpassed and tran- 
scended. The more the power of 
nature is transcended the greater the 
miracle. Hence the familiar <divi- 
sion by St. Thomas: above nature, 
contrary to nature and beyond 
nature. In the first case, the power 


ed 
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The Shrine of Our Lady at Lourdes, France, scene of 
many miracles. 


of nature is entirely surpassed, so 
that the effect produced could never 
flow from the natural capabilities of 
a created agent. Of this kind would 
be the glorification of a human body, 
or the collocation of two bodies in 
one and the same place. 

Miracles of the second class do 
not utterly transcend the forces of 
nature. The effect produced is 
not in general entirely outside the 
realm of natural possibilities. For 
example, nature has within it the 
power of producing life, which 
hourly germinates and springs into 
beings of various forms, and yet that 
from which life has departed, nature 
has not the power to revive. Again, 
sight is natural to man and brute, 
but if the optic nerve is removed no 
natural cause can restore it. 

The third class of miracles em- 
braces those sensible effects which 
do not exceed the nature of the con- 
crete instance under consideration, 
but in the manner or mode accord- 
ing to which it is effected. Thus a 
sudden and instantaneous cure of a 
severe malady would in this sense 
be a miracle. Nature could cure the 
malady but not instantaneously. As 
we say, the manner would be mir- 
aculous; the act in itself would 
not. Summing up, then, this nature 
of a miracle, we may observe that 
although the division given and ex- 
plained adds to a clear and complete 
understanding of it, still everything 
pertaining to the nature of miracles 
is sufficiently expressed if we simply 
say that it is a sensible effect of 


Divine power, exceeding and tran- 
scending (at least in some way) all 
the forces of nature known and un- 
known. Accurately understood, a 
miracle is never contrary to, nor a 
violation of, the natural order. At 
times it may appear to be contrary 
to a particular law of nature, but 
even this is not exactly according 
to truth. If a stone remains in the 
air and does not fall to the ground, 
no violence is done to the law of 
gravitation. The law remains exer- 
cising its natural force, but under 
the influence of a superior power 
the natural effect of the law is im- 
peded. It is the effect of the law 
and not the law itself that is sus- 
pended by a miracle. 

It should be understood that the 
Church does not readily admit a 
suspension of the natural effects of 
the ordinary laws of nature, and if 
such does take place it must be for 
an end worthy of the supreme be- 
ing. “God does not arbitrarily 
interfere with the laws which He 
Himself has laid down because to 
do so would be incompatible with 
His infinite wisdom. Therefore in 
the natural order there are no mir- 
acles, but over and above the 
natural order, God has given a 
supernatural order to those of His 
creatures who arc endowed with 
reason and He has done this through 
Christian revelation. Miracles oc- 
cur only to further the aim of this 
supernatural order.” Hence the 
Church expects that the end for 
which the natural effect is sus- 
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pended be proportionate to the 
supernatural good effect, so that we 
can say digitus Dei est hic, the finger 
of God is here (Exod. viii, 19). 
Hence the Church will not give her 
sanction to, or proclaim a miracle 
in any particular case without suf- 
ficient proof that the effect could not 
be attributed to any natural cause. 
For that end a rigorous process has 
to be established according to direc- 
tions laid down by Pope Benedict 
XIV, De Servorum Dei Beatifica- 
tione. 

If it be a question of a miraculous 
cure, the medical evidence has to be 
absolutely convincing that there was 
no natural remedy that might have 
effected the cure, or if a medical 
remedy were administered, that it 
was without effect. This cure must 
be instantaneous and perfect in 
every way, with no return of the 
cured malady. If the Church is 
not absolutely satisfied that all these 
conditions are fulfilled in a particu- 
lar case, she may pronounce that in 
the circumstances it was a great 
grace but certainly not miraculous. 

We have confined our attention 
entirely to miracles in the physical 
order without any consideration of 
the spiritual miracles that occur 
daily. As the best of a miracle is 
in its sensible effect, we have con- 
fined our attention to it. But we do 
not overlook the fact that daily, al- 
most hourly, there are miracles be- 
ing performed in the souls of men 
known only to the Almighty Him- 
self. 

At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century miracles were at- 
tacked with more determination 
than ever before. Materialism had 
come into its own at last. It recog- 
nized the existence of nothing else 
but matter and its properties. One 
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Pray 


“Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 

Pray, if thou canst, with hope, but ever pray 
Though hope be weak or sick with long delay; 
Pray in the darkness if there be no light. 

Far is the time remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease. 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see. 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 

But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away.” 


—Hartley Coleridge. 











of its ablest exponents defines it for 
us with sufficient precision as “that 
correlation of all the phenomena of 
the universe with matter and mo- 
tion, which lies at the heart of 
modern physical science and which 
most people call materialism.” 
(Hurley). At this time Darwin ap- 
peared with “The Origin of Species 
by means of Natural Selection.” 
This was surely the final triumph. 
Now the necessity of a Creator was 
finally to be dispensed with. Up 
to now it was commonly believed 
that man had descended from our 
first parents in Paradise, of whom 
God said, “let us make man to our 
own image and likeness,” but now 
man became suddenly enlightened 
and henceforth he was to consider 
himself descended from the trees. 
“What a fall there was, my country- 
men!” 

As a reaction on this materialism, 


on February 11, 1858, about four 
years after the definition of the 
Dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Our Lady appeared to a 
maiden known as Bernadette, at a 
little place called Lourdes. The 
little spot at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, which up to now lay unknown, 
suddenly sprang into prominence. 
Wonderful things were being done 
there through the intercession of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, the prodigies 
increased, until finally the attention 
of the whole world was directed to 
that secluded spot. Science could 
not explain it, materialism was 
severely challenged; its death knell 
was sounded. Lourdes still con- 
tinues to stand out as a challenge to 
the materialism of the age. It is 
evincing more interest today than 
ever before. Even now some that 
come to “scoff, remain to pray.” 
The age of miracles has not passed. 
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ARLY in the morning of 
July 30, the Angel of Death 


beckoned to her eternal home 
Sister Amelia, S. A., one of the 
very first members of the Society 
of the Atonement. Her death was 
a peaceful one, coming after forty- 
five years of fruitful service to 
Christ, always marked by the spirit 
of serenity and devotion, though 
without the shadow of the 
cross. Sister Amelia’s final illness 
was borne with great patience and 
resignation, in the fullness of the 
spirit of the Atonement to which 
she had dedicated her life. The Of- 
fice of the Dead and Requiem Mass 
were chanted in St. John’s Church 
on August 1, with Father Angelus, 
S. A., officiating, assisted by Father 
Frederick, S. A., and Father Clem- 
ent, S. A. Father Michael, S. A., 
paid tribute to the heroic sanctity 
of Sister Amelia in a discourse de- 
livered at this Mass, touching on her 
close association with the Mother 
Foundress and her exceptional de- 
votion to Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment, through whose intercession 
the Sister was vouchsafed many and 
great spiritual favors. Interment 
was in the Sisters’ Cemetery on the 
west slope of the Atonement Moun- 
tain. Among the mourners was a 
nephew in the uniform of the Uni- 
ted States Navy, who represented 
Sister Amelia’s kinfolk, who were 
unable to attend because of distance. 
The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Evans of Omaha, Nebraska, 
Amy Evans came in contact early 
in life with Father Paul James 


never 














Sister Amelia, S. A. (right) and the Mother Foundress at the 
Washington Retreat House. 


Francis, S. A., at the time when he 
was Superior of the Associated Mis- 
sion of the Episcopal Church in 
Omaha. Her father was a vestry- 
man of St John’s Church, the Mis- 
sion headquarters. Afflicted by ill 
health at that time, she was resigne’l 
to living in the world as an invalid 
who would give her life to constant 
prayer. After what appeared to be 
a miraculous recovery she sought 
the advice of the Father Founder as 
to becoming a religious in the An- 
glican Communion, and this in spite 
of her parents’ objections. After a 
serious accident in which her life 
was despaired of, Miss Evans was 
once more restored to health through 
the power of prayer and her parents 
gave her full permission to follow 
her vocation. Though not a Catho- 
lic, Miss Evans learned to love Saint 
Francis and Saint Clare through 
contact with the Poor Clare Nuns 
in Omaha, and so was thrilled to 
know of the foundation by Mother 
Lurana of an Anglican Franciscan 
Community at Graymoor. She 
reached Graymoor on December 29, 
1900 and was among the first of the 
Sisters to take vows when the Com- 
munity was still Episcopalian. She 
had the happiness of entering the 
Catholic Church when the Gray- 





moor Friars and Sisters made their 
corporate submission to Rome in 
1909, and after a period of training 
with the Franciscan Sisters at Peek- 
skill was appointed Novice Mistress 
by the Mother Foundress. Through- 
out the rest of her life she was an 
untiring worker in the Vineyard of 
the Lord, spending many years on 
the widely-scattered Missions of our 
Sisters. Her death leaves a void 
that only time will be able to efface, 
though the Sisters rejoice to know 
that Sister Amelia has terminated 
her earthly exile and is now close to 
God and Our Blessed Lady of the 
Atonement. Her notable example 
of fortitude in affliction will ever be 
held in veneration by all who are 
associated with Graymoor, and her 
love of Our Lady will do much to 
bring souls into the Fold of Peter, 
the safe haven for all who know 
and reverence the Mother of Christ. 
May her soul rest in peace in the 
blissful presence of Christ and 
Mary and all the Saints. 


* * * * 


On Sundays throughout the sum- 
mer the Friars and Sisters were 
grateful for the visits of pilgrims 
to the Mount of the Atonement, 
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who made the journey only at the 
time and comfort. 
Though no effort has been made to 
encourage group 
cause of the shortage of transporta- 
tion 
by the clients of Our Lady and 
Saint Anthony, witnessed by the 
humble supplications made by the 
pilgrims at their respective shrines, 
is truly touching. 


sacrifice of 


pilgrimages _ be- 


facilities, the devotion shown 


A goodly num- 
ber are on hand each Sunday for the 
High Mass at Saint John’s or the 
later Low Mass at the Oratory of 
the Little Flower, and attendance 
at the devotions to Saint Anthony 
in the afternoon is remarkable, con- 
sidering conditions. The Friars and 
Sisters have reason to be specially 
mindful of the requests made by 
pilgrims to the Mountain during 
this period and pledge themselves to 
be zealous in prayers for their vari- 
ous petitions. In one sense, the cur- 
rent shortages have enhanced the 
spiritual benefits of pilgrimages, as 
it is now possible for the Friars to 
give greater personal attention to 
our devoted visitors. 


The third of the group pilgrim- 
ages of the employees of our Gray- 
moor Press to the Mount of the 
Atonement took place on the Feast 
of the Assumption of Our Lady. 
Solemn Mass was offered in the 
Oratory of the Little Flower by 
Father Bede, S. A., who gave an 
inspiring sermon on the auspicious 
Feast Day. Lunch was served at 
the Pilgrims’ Pavilion with the 
Brothers acting as hosts. Father 
Bartholomew, S. A., officiated at 
Benediction in the afternoon, and 
many of the pilgrims took advan- 
tage of the opportunity of visiting 
the shrines and other places of 
interest at the Mount. 


* @ 2 6 


Three more of our Lay Friars 
were admitted to the profession of 
Perpetual Vows at ceremonies held 
at the Little Flower Oratory on 
August 17. The profession took 
place after the Solemn Mass of the 
day, which was offered by the 
Father Guardian. Brother Chrysos- 
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ar 


at 


A steep ascent to one of the 


tom Lane, S. A., of Belle Island, 
Newfoundland; Brother Thaddeus 
Smith, S. A., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and Brother Marcellus Thomas, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., pledged them- 
selves forever to the service of 
Christ at these ceremonies. The 
Father Guardian exhorted them to 
continue faithful to the high pur- 
poses which had called them to the 
religious life, and assured them that 
heaven itself would ratify and sanc- 
tion their holy promises. 


Brother Chrysostom is our com- 
munity carpenter and has proved his 
fidelity to the rule of the Congrega- 
tion both at Saranac Lake and at 
Graymoor. Brother Thaddeus has 
been at Graymoor for the past three 
years, serving in an important post 
in connection with the office work 
of the Union-That-Nothing-Be- 
Lost. Brother Marcellus assists 
Father Bonaventure, S. A., in the 
work of Saint Anthony’s Farm. 
Though each has definite duties to 





several shrines at Graymoor. 


perform as a religious Brother, the 
core of their life at Graymoor lies 
in the periods they spend before the 
Blessed Sacrament in meditation, in 
community prayers and in private 
acts of devotion. Conferences on 
the spiritual life are held several 
times each week for the Brothers, 
enabling them to seek perfection in 
accordance with the vows they have 
freely undertaken. Their manual 
labor or office work is but a means 
to an end, the instrument as it were 
by which they show the fullness of 
their sacrifice to God. 
es -& & 


In the Providence of God, the 
success of the Friars of the Atone- 
ment in attracting wholesome young 
men to the religious life as Lay 
Brothers is a powerful incentive to- 
wards the fulfillment of the work 
of the Society in the fields of Chris- 
tian Unity and Missions. Without 
the self-sacrificing efforts of the 
Brothers, it would be hard to main- 
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tain community life in a reli- 
gious congregation. Domestic and 
burdensome tasks are cheerfully 
handled by those who have given 
themselves to the furtherance of 
God’s kingdom in a humble capacity. 
Brothers with special skill have 
been trained in various crafts, so 
that practically all the needs of the 
Motherhouse are filled by them, 
apart from those that require the 
supervision of a priest. This is 
indeed a marvelous thing in days 
when vocations, especially to the 
Brotherhood, are at a low ebb. The 
call of worldly attractions has made 
it hard for many young men to give 
the proper consideration to the 
claims of Christ for special service. 

Though the Friars of the Atone- 
ment have every reason to be espe- 
cially grateful God has kindled the 
desire to serve Him in the hearts of 
a goodly number of candidates for 
the Brotherhood, there is always 
room for more. The needs of houses 
other than Graymoor and the won- 
derful possibilities in the mission 
field will ultimately require many 
more helpers. Young men between 
the ages of 15 and 30, in good 
health and of willing disposition, 
who would like to know more about 
the vocation of our Graymoor 
Brothers, are asked to communicate 
with Father Angelus, S. A., who is 
Master of Lay Brothers. Helpful 
information will be gladly sent and 
any special questions will be an- 
swered by correspondence. Those 
who can pay a special visit to the 
Mount of the Atonement to discuss 
the matter with Father Angelus 
will always be welcome. 


i | 


The camps conducted by the Sis- 
ters of the Atonement at Indian 
Lake, near Graymoor, are primarily 
for children who would not other- 
wise be able to spend a vacation in 
the country for a few weeks each 
summer. Health and character- 
formation are stressed by the Sis- 
ters and the Friar Clerics who help 
them in their work. But behind 
both these objectives there lies a still 
greater one—the religious develop- 
ment of the child. Representing 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


All Saints: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal.. $1; Mrs. C. B. and family, Va., 
$25; N. A. M., Pa., $1. Total, $4,717.76. 

; Rev. Father Paul, S. * Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Miss K. McD., 
Wash., D. C., $2; Mrs. G. L., Mass., $1. Total, $4,678.77. 

St. Anthony: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal. $1; Anon., N. Y., $1: Miss B 
McD., Wash., D. C., $2; Mrs. S. F., Conn., $1; Miss J. A. S., Pa. 
A. s. N. C., Cal., 50c; Mrs. C. A. B. and family, va. 
$25. Total, $4,024.32. ; 

: Sacred Heart: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; A. K., N. Y., $2; Mrs. 
N. C., Cal., 50c. Total, $3,858.90. 

St. Francis of Assisi: N. A. M., Pa., $1. Total, $3,721.30. 

St. Margaret of Scotland No. 3: 
N. Y., $25. Total, $3,194.46. 

St. Joseph: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal 
Mrs. N. W., Pa., $10. Total, $3,175.22. 


St. Jude: Anon., Pa., $1.50; A. K., N. Y., $2; M. J. S., Conn. $1. 
Total, $3,043.50. . 


New York Group, through C. C., 


» $1; Ven. Sr. A, O.P., N. Y., $5; 


St. Ann: Mrs. S. F., Conn., $1; A. K., N. Y., $2; M. O’R., Mass 10c; 
Mrs. C. B., & family, Va., $25. Tot: al, esi212 


N. A. M., Pa., $1. Total $2,683.50. 
Pius XI: Mrs. S. C., Conn., $6. Total, $2,167.95. 


St. Francis Xavier: 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $2; 
and family, Va.. $25; Mrs. S. F. B., Anon., $1. Total, $1,975. 


Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. F. P., N. ve 
$1. Total, $1,814.55. 


St. Christopher: Mrs. C. L. O’B., $2. Total, $1,787.55. 
Little Flower: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; Miss K. McD., Wash., D. C., 


$1; M. A. M., Pa., $2; Anon., N. Y., $1; Mrs. G. W. P., Mont., $3; Mrs. 
F. J. L., N. Y., $2 Total, $1,622.25. 

_ Our Lady of the Atonement: M. * * $4; Mrs. R. F., N. Y., $5; 
Miss K. McD., Wash., D. C., $1; Mrs. hi N. ¥, 0; A. K., N.Y. R; 


Anon, N. Y., $10. Total, $1,116.89. 
N. A. M., Pa., $1. 


Immaculate Conception: Mrs. B., Minn., $1. 


Father Drumgoole: Total, $946.55. 
Total, $744.95. 


Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: E. H., N. J., $5; H. D., N. Y,, 
$19. Total, $577.70. 
Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $559.55. 
Father Baker: J. T. D., N. Y., $1. Total, $523.35. 
Infant of Prague: M. O’R., Mass., 25c. Total, $506.45. 
Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $482.83. 


Precious Blood: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. M. B., N. Y., $1. 
Total, $480.70. 


Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $368.80. 


St. Margaret Mary: Mrs. J. L., Anon., $1; Mrs. J. S., N. Y., $2 


Total, $281.55. 
Brother Philip: Anon., N. Y., $1. Total, $119.30. 
Most Holy Trinity: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $107.20. 
Brother Andre: C. A. B., Mass., $1. Total, $52.70. 
St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. A. C., N. Y., $1. Total, $43.68. 


Our Lady of Victory: Mrs. A. M. P. and family, Conn., $1. 
Total, $34.00. 
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many different racial stocks the 
young campers come from Catholic 
homes of varying degrees of loyalty 
and devotion. At Indian Lake daily 
Mass, community prayers and cate- 
chetical instruction are of para- 
mount Consequently 
the high point of the season at both 
St. Joseph’s and St. Francis’ Camp 


importance, 


was the annua! Communion break- 
fasts conducted by the campers last 
month at the Friars’ Retreat at 
Indian Lake. 

Soy campers from St. Joseph’s, 
under the direction of Frater 
Xavier, S. A., beautified the chapel 
of the Friary at Indian Lake for 
the solemnities that were observed 
there on August 9. A Solemn Mass 
otfered by Father Bartholo- 
mew, S. A., assisted by Father 
Theophane, S. A., and Frater Leon, 
S. A. Rev. Father Lassandro, of 
Holy Rosary Church, E. 119 Street, 
New York, a former camper, was 
Master of Ceremonies. Each of the 
campers listened with attention to 
Father Bartholomew’s sermon on 
the role of the Eucharist in their 
devotional life. After the break- 
fast, Father Lassandro gave a very 
interesting account of camp activi- 
ties in other days. Two young boys 
gave talks on what Holy Commun- 
ion meant to them, talks that were 
characterized by devotion as well as 
understanding of the greatest mys- 
tery of the Faith. Breakfast was 


was 





Boys at St. Joseph’s Camp enjoy water sports at Indian Lake under the 
direction of our Friar-Clerics. 


od 
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The children at St. Francis’ Camp for girls are under the careful supervision 
of the Sisters of the Atonement. 


served by the Atonement Sisters. 
Among the guests present was the 
Very Rev. Father Guardian of 
Graymoor. 

On the following morning, Girl 
campers from St. Francis’ sang the 
chants of Solemn Mass in the beau- 
tiful chapel. Father Theophane’s 
discourse on the purpose and effects 
of the Holy Eucharist was enlight- 
ening and inspiring. Afterwards, 
the girl campers chosen for the oc- 


casion spoke on the general topic of 
Our Lord’s presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Those who were privi- 
leged to attend agreed that a nota- 
ble lesson in respect and love for 
Our Eucharistic King was enkindled 
by the program, which 
reflected the zeal and efforts of the 
Sisters and Friars in behalf of their 


special 


charges. 


10, at the 


Staten 


On Friday, August 
U. S. Marine Hospital, 
Island, occurred the death of John 
Joseph Swords, for many years as- 
sociated with Graymoor an _ the 
work of St. Christopher’s Inn. As 
Brother Mark, T. S. A., he rendered 
selfless service from 1927 until the 
outbreak of the present conflict 
when he joined the merchant marine. 
The body of Brother Mark was 
brought to Graymoor from Staten 
Island and a Solemn Mass of 
Requiem was offered for the repose 
of his soul by Father Paulinus, S. A. 
on Monday, August 13. His re- 
mains were interred in the Friars’ 
cemetery on the Mount of the 
Atonement. 
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Why does the Church condemn 


hy the Light of the Lamp 


By Reverend Bede MacEachen, S.A. 
1K 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.” 






Psalm 118, 2. 


eryone who puts away his wife 





divorce ?—]. W., W. Va. 
“The English-speaking nations For the 
are the last line of defense for readers, 


nature of 


smocracy.” Such is the slogan 
democ ' ys? answered here. 


of today. But what was the slo- 
gan of yesterday? And what is 


- : Tiga Peekskill, N. Y. 
our view of tomorrow? Those 





convenience of our 
questions of a general 
interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 


to Fr. Bede, S. A., The Lamp, 


another commits 
adultery; and he who marries a 
woman who has been put away 
from her husband commits adul- 
tery.”—Luke 16:18. 


and = marries 


Why is it necessary for a per- 
son who is in the state of grace to 








are questions concerning world- 
events that every sincere and con- 
scientious citizen must answer. It is not enough to be- 
come interested in democracy only when it is threat- 
ened. If a man wishes to have a solid structure of any 
kind, he takes care that only tested material go into the 
building. So it is with marriage. Marriage is based 
upon solid and unchangeable principles. When mar- 
riage begins to crumble, it is because its foundation has 
undermined. And marriage is crumbling in 
One out of every four marriages ends 
in the divorce courts. The Catholic Church is the last 
line of defense for the sanctity and indissolubility of 
marriage. If there is one great and lasting contribu- 
tion that Catholic Americans can make to their coun- 
try, it is that of paying unyielding witness to the sanc- 
tity of marriage. For marriage is the cradle of the 
family and the womb of the nation. 

It has always been the teaching of the Church that 
marriage is holy and permanent. This truth has been 
given to the Church by its Founder and Head, Jesus 
Christ. Human experience has manifested the bene- 
ficial results of this divine decree. In our own day 
when the sanctity of marriage is being assailed univer- 
sally, the Vicar of Christ points to the fundamental 
lessons derived from this truth. Here is the message 
that Pope Pius XII has for all newly-weds: “We bless 
the sacred bond that unites you in conjugal life in the 
welfare of dear children, gifts awaited from heaven, 
who must be reared as perfect Christians and Catho- 
lics, lovers of their country; in the welfare of recipro- 
cal affection and of unviolated fidelity; in the welfare 
of the sacramental seal of marriage which ennobles you 
in the face of God and of the Church, so that the spirit 
of God, His law, His love, His grace, may perennially 
reign in your home in joy and in sorrow.” 

It is in the Gospel itself that we find this teaching on 
marriage. ‘‘Therefore now they are no longer two, but 
one flesh. What therefore God has joined together, let 

No man put asunder.”—Matthew, 19:6. Again, “Ev- 


been 
America today. 





receive Holy Communion? 
Ee. O'G., N. ¥. 
Just as wholesome food gives our body strength to 
resist <lisease and illness, so also does Holy Communion 
strengthen us to resist temptation. In the Book of 
Exodus we read that the destroying angel spared the 
houses marked with the blood of the lamb. “For the 
Lord will pass through striking the Egyptians: and 
when he shall see the blood on the transom, and on 
both the posts, he will pass over the door of the house, 
and not suffer the destroyer to come into your houses 
and to hurt you.”—Ex. 12:13. Similarly, the devil 
loses power over souls sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ. Although frequent Holy Communion does not 
remove temptation altogether, yet it gives strength to 
resist. Temptations are our testing ground. It is only 
with the help of divine grace that we can hope for vic- 
tory. Surrounded as we are by temptations and dan- 
gers of all kinds, we must ever have recourse to this 
arsenal of spiritual strength in order to combat the 
enemy. 


What is the American Protective Association? 
—J. B., P. Q. 


The American Protective Association was formed in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century and flourished 
between 1891 and 1897. It was a secret society, 
patriotic in its own eyes, directing, as it did, the venom 
of its underhand attack against the “un-American” ac- 
tivities of Catholics. It was more strongly knit to- 
gether than either the “Know-nothings” or the Klan. 
It had a strong press in the northern states and exer- 
cised considerable influence in politics. The text of 
some A. P. A. oaths is recorded in the “Congressional 
Record”. Members were obliged “at all times to en- 
deavor to place the political positions of this govern- 
ment in the hands of Protestants to the entire exclusion 
of the Roman Catholics”. At the turn of the century 
the A. P: A. was on the wane. 












WILIGHT was just stealing 

over the sky and here and 

there a star began to twinkle 
down from above. It was one of 
the first days of spring and the 
ground was sprinkled with a late 
snow to remind the residents of the 
small town of Harbour that winter 
had just left. 

Nell Sawyer and Don 
were walking home from evening 
devotions at St. Patrick’s, each lost 
in his own thoughts. Suddenly, 
as if unable to control himself any 
longer, Don broke the silence. 

“What’s the matter anyway?” he 
asked anxiously. 

Nell looked at him for a moment 
before answering. 

“What do you mean?” 
“Something is the matter. . 
something that’s taking all the life 
out of you, and I’d like to know 
what it is,’ Don persisted. 

“Tt’s nothing,” Nell half 
pered, gazing off into the distance. 

“Maybe it will be something to 
me.” 

“No, really, it’s not. I’m just 
feeling a little low, that’s all.” Nell 
made an attempt to change the sub- 
“Let’s stop in at... no, let’s 


jailey 


whis- 


ject. 
go on home.” 

But Don’s appetite was too good. 
“That is a terrific idea, my girl. 
Let’s stop in at Malone’s for a coke. 
Then we can talk it over.” 

They entered the drug 
Nell’s usual procedure was to enter 
the first booth so that she could 
greet her many friends who often 
stopped here after services. To- 
night, though, she walked past all 
the booths until she reached the last 
one. When they had seated them- 
selves, Don looked at her with 
raised eyebrows. 

“Something is the matter, Nell, 


store. 


“When Gessins Meet” 


By M. June Zollner 
Yo 


because you didn’t sit in our regular 
booth.” 

Nell sounded a little irritated as 
“Must we always sit in 
Can’t we be dif- 


she spt Ike. 
the same booth? 
ferent for a change?” 

Don shrugged his shoulders and 
held his tongue. 

The waitress took their order and 
went to fill it. Three girls came in 
and took the booth next to the one 
in which Don and Nell were sitting. 

“Hey,” Don whispered. “I can’t 
see anything from here. Who was 
that just came in?” 

Don had his back to the door, but 
Nell could quite well from 
where she unless she 
over, as she did now. 

“Betty Shane and a couple of her 
new girl friends.” 

“Oh.” 

“They didn’t see us,” Nell sighed 
and looked unhappy. 

“What’s the difference? I thought 
Betty was your best friend.” 

“She changes friends very 
quickly.” Then her eyes widened 
as Betty’s voice came to them clearly 
from the next booth. 

“You know Nell Sawyer, don’t 
you? Well, she was engaged to 
Clyde Danes before he went into 
the army . . . anyway there was an 
understanding between them.” 

“But she’s going with Don Bailey 


see 


sat, leaned 


now, isn’t she ?” came another voice. 
Then Betty went on and Don 
watched Nell’s face turn white. 

“Yes. Just before he was re- 
ported killed in action, she broke her 
engagement to him. She wasn't 
writing to him at all the last I 
heard.” 

“Oh! How could she face any- 
one after doing a thing like that?” 
A third voice asked. “I’d want to 
hide from everyone.” 


You’d think she would,” Betty 
was saying again, “but she doesn’t 
seem to care what people think of 
her. To think I used to call her my 
best friend. It makes me ashamed 
of myself.” 

“You ought to be glad that you 
broke up with her,” the second 
voice said, pityingly. 

Don was looking steadily at Nell. 
Then, as if to reassure her, he put 
his hand over hers for a moment. 


“Do you want to go?” he asked 
softly. 
“We can’t get out now without 


Oh, I wish we hadn't 


Nell controlled 


being seen. 
come here tonight.” 
a sob with difficulty. 
“T wouldn’t wonder,” 
answer. 
The waitress brought their order 
and they sat drinking their cokes in 


was Don’s 


silence, lest the gossips in the next 
booth find them out. When the 
coast was clear, they left the drug- 
store and continued on their way 
home. 

“You didn’t believe them, did 
you?” Nell asked when they had 
gone a little way. 

“Of course not,” he didn’t look 
at her. 

6” | 
created a barrier between them and 
she couldn’t go on. 

“Here we are,” he said presently, 
“Good night.” 

Nell made a visible effort to con- 
trol her anxiety. “Won't you come 
in for a minute?” 

“T’ve got to get home. 
things to do,” he said shortly. 

“Don, please,” she touched his 
arm and looked up at him plead- 
ingly. Finally he consented and fol- 
lowed her into the house. 

“Mom’s at Mrs. Bassett’s and 
Dad’s in his room, so we can ust 


silence had 


Got some 
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Three girls came in and took the booth next 
to the one in which Don and Nellie were sitting. 


the living room.” There was a 
forced cheerful note in her voice. 

“T can’t stay long anyway,” Don 
seemed to be in a hurry to leave. 

“You can stay long enough to 
hear my side of the story. Then, if 
you want to believe Betty, there’s 
nothing I can do to stop you.” 

“Okay, shoot.” 

“I stopped going with Clyde long 
before he went into the army; just 
about the time, come to think of it, 
that I stopped seeing so much of 
Betty. There never was so much 
as an ‘understanding’ between us. 
We went out a few times together, 
but he was always just the kid next 
door. Where Betty got that wiid 
story, I’ll never know, but there isn’t 
a word of truth in it.” She looked 
at him expectantly. 

“T didn’t really believe it, but it 
was such a blow that it took me all 
this time to recover.” Don grinned 
in relief. 

“I’m so glad,” was all she could 
say. 








“But here,” he exclaimed, “What 
are you going to do about that 
story? It’s quite evidently all over 
town by this time and you’re going 


to have a little trouble straightening | 


it out.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

Don brightened. “If you marry 
me, they’ll have to stop talking. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Are you proposing again ?” 
asked impishly. 

“What do you mean, again? This 
is only the umpteenth time.” In 
spite of the cares that overshadowed 
them, they both laughed. 

Nell was serious a moment later. 
“How can I marry you when all this 
is going the rounds? Your happi- 
ness is too important to me.” 

“Do you mean you'd say ‘yes’ if it 
wasn’t for this story?” 

“Why don’t you come around 
after it’s all over and see?” her voice 
had a winsome note in it. 

Suddenly Don became alert. 
that’s what they meant.” 


She 


“So 
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“What who meant?” Nell wanted 
to know. 

“Down at the plant. You know 
how those fellows are, right to the 
point about everything. Well, the 
fellow next to me was giving me 
dirty looks all morning. Finally he 
said ‘that must be a great racket, 
stealing girl friends from soldiers.’ 
Naturally, I didn’t know what he 
meant, so I just ignored him.” 

“T don’t see why you have to be 
hurt, too. This is my problem.” 

“You see, there’s no need to wait. 
We can be married just as soon as 
possible. Right after Easter.” Don 
waited for her to answer. 

She smiled at him, a weak little 
smile, and shook her head. 

“T’ve got to solve this problem 
first.” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know, but there must be 
a way. Maybe my prayers will be 
answered soon, then I’ll know.” 
She looked at the clock and his gaze 
followed hers. 
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“Gosh, it’s getting late!” He 
jumped up and started for the door. 
“T’ve got to be getting home. Chin 
up, girl friend. I think everything 
will come out all right.” 

“I’m sure it will,” she answered 
hopefully. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

The telephone rang as she closed 
the door. It was Alice Yeager, one 
of the girls who worked with Betty. 

“T just thought you’d like to 
know that I’ve heard the nice story 
they’re telling about you,” she said. 
“Betty told me all the gruesome de- 
tails and I just wanted you to know 
that I don’t believe a word of it.” 

Nell sighed with relief. “Thank 
you so much Alice. You don’t know 
what it means to hear something 
like that. I’ve been like a person 
walking alone for the past few days. 
It’s not easy to meet former friends 
on the street and have them look 
the other way.” 

“That’s what I thought,” Alice 
agreed, “‘so I called to let you know 
that you have at least one friend 


left. By the way, what is the real 
story? I’d like to have something 


really good to say in your defense 
the next time one of those nosey 
so-and-so spins that yarn.” 

Nell told her the story as she had 
told it to Don. When she had fin- 
ished, Alice nearly exploded on the 
other end of the line. 

“Now where did she get that 
fancy tale she’s been telling?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know. When I stopped 
seeing so much of her, Clyde and I 
had a couple of dates and I suppose 
that gave her the idea that we were 
practically engaged. Please don’t do 
anything rash, Alice. I’m sure she 
doesn’t realize what she is doing, or 
she wouldn’t do it.” 

“Been reading the Good Book 
again? Okay, I won’t tear her limb 
from limb if that’s what you mean. 
You can bet I'll tell her the real 
story, though, if I have to sit on her 
to do it.” Alice chuckled, probably 
at the thought of sitting on Betty. 

“T hope it does some good,” Nell 
said. 


“We can try it anyway. Good 
night, Nell, and don’t let it keep 
you awake.” 

“T’ll try not to. 
Alice.” 


Good night, 


The next night at Lenten devo- 





September comes across the hills 
With rainbows in her hair,— 

The brown leaves of the gnarled oaks, 
The red the sumacs wear, 

The silver of the maple trees, 
That lift into the haze, 

While, heavy with .the orchards’ breath, 
The breeze about them plays. 


September walks the meadow ways, 
Where withered grasses nod, 
As to her breast she gaily clasps 
A wealth of golden rod, 
While from the upland stubble fields, 
Where wheat grew straight and tall, 
Across the silences there shrills 
A partridge’s clear call. 


September steals into the wood, 
Where in the haunted gloom, 

The foxgrapes lift their purple flames 
And mystical perfume, 

While shellbarks fall like April rain, 
And chipmunks mock the crows, 

Whose mournful voices fill the skies, 
As lovely Summer goes. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 





tions, some of Don’s prayers were 
directed at St. Jude, a favorite of 
his. 

“This seems to be a case for you, 
St. Jude,” he whispered. “This 
gossipy town will probably find it 
impossible to forget that ugly story 
unless you lend a hand. Please help 
us, Nell and I.” 


As they left the church, burdened 
by the haughty stares of other 
church-goers, Betty ran up to them. 

“Wait a minute, Nell,” she called. 

“Well!” said Don in surprise. 
“What have we here?” 





“What can she want?” Nell won- 
dered aloud. “More trouble?” 

“No doubt.” 

“Nell, I must talk to you. 
hear me,” Betty pleaded. 

“Hear, hear,” Don observed. 

“Nell, I didn’t mean to tell a lie 
about you, honestly, I didn’t,” Betty 
said earnestly. 

“Then why did you?” Don cut in 
mercilessly. 

“T didn’t know it was a lie. I 
thought it was true.” 

‘But it was an awful thing to 
spread all over town,” Nell said. 

“IT know, but I take it back now. 
Alice told me the real story.” 

“You've done a lot of damage by 
your gossiping, Betty,” Nell coun- 
tered. “And I doubt if it will be 
easy to take it back, as you say.” 

“T can tell everybody it isn’t true, 
can’t I?” Betty was, indeed, in 
earnest. 

“How many people will believe 
you this time?” Don asked. “Don’t 
forget, you’ve already told them one 
falsehood, and it doesn’t take long 
for a story like that to get around.” 

“T’ll do anything I can. What 
Father said tonight made me realize 
how awful I’ve been and I want to 
make it up to you.” 

Nell was clearly at a loss for 
words. This sudden change in Betty 
was hard to believe. 

Don whispered under his breath: 
“Didn’t take you long to get started. 
St. Jude. Thanks.” 

“Maybe the: best thing to do 
would be to tell everybody the true 
story. Or, better still, you do it, 
Betty. There doesn’t seem to be 
any other way, unless I rescue 
somebody’s little boy from drown- 
ing and make a heroine of myself.” 

“That’s what I'll do, Nell. If 
you think of anything else, let me 
know, will you?” 

“T will, Betty, don’t worry. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, Nell—and Don.” 
Then she was gone. 

Don gasped. “Well, what do you 
know ?” 


Please 
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The whispering campaign, which 
was so successful with the false 
story, had little effect when the truth 
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was told. It seemed that the whole 
town of Harbour was filled with 
gossips and the false story made 
better conversation as far as they 
were concerned. A few of the good 
people believed the truth, but it was 
a heart-breaking few. 

“If only there was some way we 
could prove it,” Betty said help- 
lessly. 

“You should have proved it in the 
first place,” retorted Don, who was 
still reluctant to believe in the 
changed Betty. 

Then something wonderful hap- 
pened. Something like a miracle, 
perhaps. A society item appeared in 
the Daily Globe. It read: 


“Mrs. Clyde Danes, widow of 
the late Cpl. Danes, who was 
killed in action in the Pacific 
theatre, will visit Cpl. Danes’ 
mother, Mrs. Richard Danes. 
She will arrive Sunday and will 
be accompanied by her year old 
son, Charles. 

“Cpl. and Mrs. Danes were 
secretly married a few weeks 
before he entered the army.” 


That evening Don’s prayers of 
thanksgiving were more _ fervent 
than usual. After devotions, he and 
Nell stopped at Malone’s and seated 
themselves in the first booth. Not 
long after that, some of their 
friends entered. 

“Hi, Don and Nell,” they greeted. 

“Hello, Fellows,” Don_ replied. 
Nell smiled her greeting. 

Then Betty Shane entered with 
her two friends of the week before. 
The two friends sat in one booth 
and Betty came over to where Don 
and Nell sat. 

“It’s nice to see you two looking 
so happy again,” she observed. 

“It’s nice to be happy again, 
Betty, thanks to you,” Nell re- 
turned. 

Don just smiled. 

“Say, Nell, guess what I heard 
about Alice’s new boy friend! 
mes... !” 

“Oh, no you don’t,” said Don, 
clapping his hand over her mouth. 

“Sorry,” she grinned self-con- 
Sciously, “I forgot.” 
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Graymoor Tabernacle Guild 
* 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement in the 
making of Liturgical Vestments and other requisites for the clergy 
has met with wide acclaim. 


$y specializing in the making of Altar Vestments of the 
most approved form, the Graymoor Sisters have deservedly won 
the high commendation of ecclesiastical critics. 


Relatives and friends of young seminarians looking forward 
to ordination to the priesthood in the near future can add to their 
joy by a gift of any of the following: 


Preaching Stole, all colors........ Prices from $ 5.00—$ 15.00 

Comseeeety BO ooo c ke vewscesess Prices from $ 3.00—$ 10.00 

Burse and Stole Sets ............ Prices from $ 5.00—$ 15.00 

Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil. . Prices from $15.00—$ 50.00 

Seer eee eer ee ee Prices from $35.00—$100.00 

eS Prices from $30.00—$100.00 
Address: 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











For Remembrance of Loved Ones 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an association formed for the perpetual remem- 
brance of the dear dead in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By 
enrolling your relatives and friends who have departed this life, 
you fulfill a duty of love and charity and bring down on yourself 
a shower of spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and participate in the spiritual benefits dur- 
ing life and after death. The enrollment offering is $5.00 for an 
individual or $25.00 for the entire family, and may be sent in 
installments. 


Send offering with names for enrollment in the Purgatorial 
Society to: 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








Saint Louis, King of Grance 


ed 


HE Thirteenth Century of 
T the Christian Era with its 

galaxies of warriors, states- 
men, scholars and saints—the most 
varied and impressive array of lead- 
ers in all man’s story—is such a 
lesson in encouragement that no 
nation or individual need despair. 
Here is lasting proof of how high 
the spirit of man can reach when it 
is joined to the spiritual ; an illustra- 
tion that moves in light toward not 
away from the sources of light; the 
careful linkage of the Creator and 
the creature and the results which 
come along the bond. To strive, to 
reach toward perfection is natural 
for we have been told since the early 
ages of Christianity that “the soul 
of man is naturally Christian.” It 
is also natural and quite human to 
be sometimes defeated and there- 
upon fall into the slough of discour- 
agement. All too often we do fail 
and our despondency, particularly in 
the present age with its strife and 
hectic manner of living, is so com- 
plete and pervading that it holds 
us back from another effort to 
build or take up our plans where 
they dropped from our listless 
hands. 

Thirteenth century France was 
the home of knights and pageants, 
a dwelling place of religion and con- 
tention, a nation yet taking form 
and depending for growth on the 
capability of the leaders Divine 
Providence would deign to send. It 
came about in the wisdom of the 
Heavenly plan that once pagan Gaul 
would be converted into one of the 
fairest daughters of the Catholic 
Church. Louis IX ruled France 
from 1226 to 1270, following his 
clever father Philip Augustus who 
had ruled only three years. Louis 
was well born; his father was a 
capable leader; his mother, Blanche 


of Castile, was brilliant, pious, 
earnest and an exceedingly devoted 
teacher. When Louis was but 
eleven years old his father died and 
the actual rule of France fell to the 
Regent Blanche. The kingly power 
had been of slow and _ difficult 
growth. The great nobles, some of 





Assuagement 


There were no white-clad ones to wait 
Upon Golgotha, and abate 

The pain, and offer tender care 
When Mary’s Son hung dying there. 


There were no tender hands to bring 
Ministry to His suffering, 

And with some cool and soothing balm 
To cleanse His bleeding brow and palm. 


There was no one to kneel beside 
The Fallen One the hour He died, 
And ease His passing with a word 
By dying ears so gladly heard. 


Sometimes I think such service done, 
Even now, for some broken one 
Who found life’s path too harsh and 
grim, 
Still helps to ease the pain for Him. 
—Clarence Edwin Flynn. 








whom were sympathetic toward the 
Albigensian heresy, used _ each 
change of rule to rebel. Hence when 
the little Louis succeeded his father 
trouble developed. The immediate 
responsibility of the Regent would 
be to protect the rights of her son 
and this she did so capably that in 
the end the nobles were not only 
taught a lesson in loyalty but the 
Albigensian heresy was finally 
brought under control. 


Though Queen Mother Blanche 
was alert to conserve the kingly 
honor and dignity she had in mind 
a still more important work, some- 
thing that went with her mother- 
hood. It was the education and 
training of the little King. If ever 
a King owed much to his mother 
it was Louis IX of France. Few 
mothers have been so successful in 
training their sons in the way they 
should go. The twin dangers of 
worldliness and super-religiousness 
—the first an easy way of life at 
any court, the second a somewhat 
natural outcropping from the heart 
of a doting mother—stood in wait 
to betray either or both. Those who 
stand in high places may be tempted 
to overvalue themselves; Queen 
Blanche had much too good sense to 
permit her little son to take that 
course. Mothers are sometimes a 
“race of people” who never see 
error in their descendants and who 
may succumb to such a form of 
training as leads to overpiety and 
priggishness. The far-seeing Blanche 
did not fall into any such mistakes. 
Louis was not permitted to confuse 
dignity with officiousness, or real 
piety with the appearance of piety. 
Queen Blanche was an exceptional 
educator seeing to it that her son, 
the King-to-be, loved the correct, 
the manly, the spiritual—each well 
and proportionately placed. This 
relationship between mother and 
son, a bond sometimes misinter- 
preted and misunderstood by the 
educators and psychologists of our 
time, was a delightfully human 
thing. At a great distance in time 
we may study Blanche and her son 
Louis, appreciate the sureness with 
which each kept place, the one teach- 
ing the other learning, the one grow- 
ing the other receding in impor- 
tance; and as we study we find much 
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that is of help to us in a confused 
world. Finally after many years of 
preparation Louis reached the age 
permitting him to mount the throne 
and the Queen Mother stepped 
aside, a move Queen Mothers have 
often found it difficult to make 
gracefully. Many great historical 
personages have paid trib- 
ute to their mothers; Louis 
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country of Toulouse to kingly 
France. This was both a practical 
and spiritual triumph for St. Louis. 

This warrior-saint King of 
France worked at the business of 
being a ruler. He combined religion 
and government in fine balance 
using each to supplement the other 





IX could and did speak his 
praises of a _ wonderful 
mother, perhaps with deep- 
er devotion and greater ac- 
curacy than others custom- 
arily speaking in that vein. 

Saint Louis of France 
was all that a good man 


could be. Though trained 





in arms and a warrior, he 
loved peace. Loving peace 
he was yet ready for war if 
ther means of settlement 
proved unsuitable. At times 
Saint Louis found it neces- 
sary to take up arms 
against recalcitrants in Lan- 
guedoc, Brittany, the Ile de 
France and across the chan- 
nel in England; he became 
1 crusader to serve the cause 
of religion though in this 
endeavor he was not espe- 
cially successful, losing his 
life as a consequence. When 
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Never again in the history of France 
would there be such a mother and 
son; never would there be such a 
wrenching of spirit as the trainer 
and trained went their’ different 
ways, the mother to her richly 
sarned reward, the son to merit that 
sainthood which would be bestowed 
on him publicly shortly 
after death in 1297. 








While it is true that King 
Louis led a perfect spirit- 
ual life we must not be mis- 
led into thinking that his 
life was always a conscious, 
immediate striving for the 
exaltation of the blessed. A 
true saint can never be a 
bore and Louis was a true 





saint. There were occasions 
when the King did not see 
eve to eye with the Papacy 
on political matters, when 
he withheld himself from 
alliances. He did so _ be- 
cause he felt such alliances 
were against the peace and 
progress of the realm. 
Hence, in spite of encour- 
agement from Rome, he 
withheld himself. These 
were never of 
such a nature as to call the 
King’s Catholicity into 
question. Some historians, 


differences 








he defeated an opponent he 
was firm but moderate, 

never making a practice of 

confiscation. Before resort- 

ing to arms he always moved to 
arbitrate; he was called in as arbi- 
trator by other contestants and 
settled many a difference short of a 
test of armed strength. With here- 
sies such as the terrible Albigensian 
plague that tortured the southeast- 
ern counties of France he made no 
compromise. He fought it success- 
fully and his winnings were enu- 
merated in the Treaty of Paris, 
1229. The signing of that treaty 
was surrounded with a wealth of 
medieval pagentry and became one 
of the most brilliant pictures in 
French history. Raymond VII of 


Languedoc appeared before Notre 
Dame of Paris to make the recon- 
ciliation 


complete and add _ the 


Saint Louis of France 


The 
people of France were his wards, to 
be guarded, conserved and helped. 
They were not to be kept at a re- 
mote distance from the King by the 
majestic trappings of the kingly 
estate. Hence the King’s courts of 
justice operated more successfully 
in the reign of Saint Louis than they 
did for centuries thereafter. 


and both to aid his people. 


In 1253 Blanche of Castile died, 
leaving to the world of medieval 
France the full flowering of man- 
hood which she had taught and nur- 
tured. What a parting it must have 
been. How Louis mourned the 
passing of her who had not only 
given him life but also had shown 
him the spiritual significance of life. 





misunderstanding docu- 
ments later proved to be 
forgeries, wrote of King 
Louis as the champion of 
the French clergy against the “ex- 
actions” of Rome. We know bet- 
The Church could not 
have canonized a man who opposed 
legitimate religion. Such opposition 
would have shocked the soul of King 
Louis because throughout his life he 
carried before him the stern 
practical warning of his 
Blanche : 


ter now. 


and 
mother, 


“T had rather see you dead at 
at my feet than guilty of a 


mortal sin.” 


In private, leaving to the steward 
the rich robes of the kingly office 
and to the heralds and knights the 
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involved polite detail of court life, 
St. Louis prayed, fasted and prac- 
ticed mortification. Favorites and 
friends expostulated with the King, 
hoping that he would not overdo his 
spiritual exercises. But Saint Louis 
had learned well as a boy from the 
instructions of Queen Blanche; 

secrecy he strove as valiantly to win 
his way along the heroic road to 
Heaven as he labored in public for 
the welfare of the French people. 


He who has profited through in- 
struction from others does well 
when he passes on what he has re- 
ceived. Saint Louis owed much to 
his mother ; he would repay the debt 
by a similar gift to his own children. 
He left written instructions for his 
son Philip and his daughter Isabel. 
They were a combination of his 
mother’s instructions and his own 
experience. 


From the notations of secretaries 
who took down the minutes of the 
royal courts we are able to learn 
much about the King’s concept of 
law but, more important, his philoso- 
phy of justice as applied to “the 
good life.” Joinville’s narrative of 
the life of Saint Louis contains 
many anecdotes which prove, even 
in the natural and human senses that 
this saint was indeed a fleur-de-lis— 
a pious man, prayerful, religious, 
saintly ; a kingly figure, earnest, in- 
dustrious, capable; a jolly fellow, 
witty, laughing and friendly. 


Saint Louis might have been a 
prig but instead he was the full 
flower of manhood, The elaborate 
and fulsome title given in antiquity 
to Titus, the Roman conqueror and 
emperor, fits better if we transpose 
it to Saint Louis—for he was “the 
delight of mankind.” Certainly he 
was the delight of sweet France. 
The reign of Saint Louis is perhaps 
the proudest reach of French great- 
ness. Into this man of men were 
born a character, a religion, a king- 
ship; each was aided toward flower- 
ing by a wonderful nurturing 
mother. St. Louis brought all three 
to a fulness which made him the 
saint of the busy executive and 
leader. 








Reflections on Things Spiritual 
By Reverend Ignatius McDonough, S. A. 


TRUE LOVE FOR GOD 


God demands that we love Him with a one-hundred-percent love, and 
nothing less than that is acceptable to Him. God commands us to love Him 
with our whole heart, with our whole soul, with all our mind, and with all our 
strength. No command could be clearer or more inclusive than the First 
Commandment of God. To fulfill this commandment a man must love his 
wife and children, his health, his wealth, and his reputation, all for the love 
of God. He must prefer losing anything and everything, even life itself, to 
losing God’s friendship. The love that a Catholic must have for his God, if 
he is to live according to the Catholic religion, is a love that is wholehearted 
and undivided, generous and lifelong, admitting of no exceptions or reserva- 
tions. A Catholic ought to prefer death rather than lose God’s friendship 
by one sin. 


No one can be wholly pleasing to God who is ninety-nine per cent good 
and one percent sinful. You cannot serve God with your whole heart if you 
serve God’s bitterest enemy, the Devil, even slightly. God is a jealous God, 
and He will not share the love which His creatures owe Him with anyone. He 
wants it all. A real Catholic is one who obeys the First Commandment literally, 
one who tries to love God with his whole heart, with his whole soul, with all 
his mind, and with all his strength, and who gives up sinning for the rest of 
his life. 

Those Catholics who are attempting to serve two masters, those who, while 
observing the external practices of their religion, continue to live in the state 
of mortal sin most of the time, have forgotten how evil sin is. They are not 
convinced that sin really is the greatest evil in the world. They do not hate 
sin to the degree that all Catholics should hate it. Lacking such hatred and 
such conviction, their resistance to sin is weakened. Through a false reasoning 
process they argue that since sin is so common and is so easily forgiven by 
God, it cannot be as evil as it is made out to be. They have been led into a 
trap by the Devil. They have acquired an attitude of mind whereby sin is 
regarded as something inevitable. ‘Sin is an evil,” they say, “but it is an 
inevitable evil.’ And so it is tolerated. It has become an accepted part of 
their daily lives. Once this has taken place, attendance at Mass and reception 
of the sacraments are adjusted to fit the new viewpoint, and become mere 
formalities. The Devil is clever, and these Catholics, without their becoming 
aware of it, have become his slaves. For, as Christ says, “He that commits sin 
becomes the slave of sin.” (St. John 8:34). 


Whatever method best suits his purpose, that is the method which the 
Devil uses. Sometimes he lies, sometimes he tells half-truths. In the present 
instance the half-truth is more deceptive than the outright lie. It is quite true 
that sin is common, but to conclude from this that it is less evil than it is pic- 
tured to be, is false. The fact that it is common bears witness to Sacred Scrip- 
ture, which says: ‘The perverse are hard to be corrected, and the number 
of fools is infinite.” (Ecclesiastes 1:15). 


Again, it is true that God readily pardons offenses against Him, but it is 
wrong to conclude from this that the offenses are light in every respect. On 
the contrary, all offenses against God are in a certain sense of a serious nature. 
God is an infinite Being, and to offend intentionally the Infinite Majesty of 
God is always a matter of serious concern. What God’s readiness to pardon 
does prove is that God’s mercy is extraordinary. 


God’s mercy is limitless. God will forgive the most heinous crime within 
the power of man to commit. No matter how low a man or a woman may 
have sunk, no matter how many sins a man or a woman may have committed, 
God is ready to forgive and to forget all. “If your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow: and if they be red as crimson, they shall be white as 
wool.” (Isaias 1:18). God is always ready to do His part—to be merciful and 
to forgive and forget without limit—whenever the sinner decides to do his. 
The sinner’s part is to be sorry for having offended God, and to be deter- 
mined to stop sinning. God is patient. He waits a long time in the hope that 
eventually the sinner will be converted from his evil ways. But the sinner, to 
be forgiven, must stop sinning. There is neither mercy, nor forgiveness, nor 
salvation for those who refuse to do so and who leave this life as traitors, at 
enmity with their Creator. 
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SCENDING the mighty slope 

of Anarchist Mountain on 
switch-backs which carried 

us up higher but not much farther, 
we were presented one glorious 
view after another. On the left 
was the United States. To the 
north was the strangest land and 
the mightiest valley of the interior 
with strange blue shadows begin- 
ning to cast weird mists over the 
great reaches we knew as fertile. 
Even the shimmering lakes seemed 
to take on a prehistoric quality far 
below and away. Within a geo- 
graphical mile moisture came back 
into the air, rain gave the mind its 
promissory note, lush ferns filled 
the hollows, great firs towered sky- 
wards, poplars silvered the hillsides, 
song-birds warbled from mountain 
thickets and just ordinary grass 
made little meadows and the moist 
scent of growing things flavored 
our nostrils. Where in Canada is 
there a more dramatic mile, unless 
it be along this same radical rim? 
Once over Anarchist mountain, 
our course was set for Greenwood. 
In the rugged mountain ranges of 
the interior this pretty Robin Hood 
name seemed incongruous, but it is 
destined to never be forgotten in the 
annals of the important things mis- 
sionaries have done in Canada. The 
high wooded country which stretches 
along the American borderline re- 
minded us of many rocky places in 
the East with occasional steep farms 
breaking out in the clearings and 
timber on all sides with outcrop- 
pings suggesting vast mineral wealth 
underneath. The incidence of aban- 
doned mining shafts in the sixty 
mountain miles we travelled pre- 
pared us for the spectacle of great 
ore dumps and elaborate workings 
which were to litter the scene as we 
approached our objective. It was a 
stimulating and even exhilarating 


Cy 





Editor’s Note: 

The President of the Canadian 
Catholic Church Extension Society, 
Very Rev. Joseph A. McDonagh, 
of Toronto, Ontario, recently made 
a tour of the various centers of 
mission effort in the Dominion 
and with a gifted and able pen, 
presented to the Catholic people of 
Canada in a series of articles, an 
interesting and thought provoking 
story of the work being done by 
the priests and Sisters. 

We are happy to present here- 
with Very Reverend Father Mc- 
Donagh’s account of his visit to 
Greenwood—a mission for the 
Japanese staffed by the Graymoor 
Friars and Sisters of the Atone- 
ment. 











ride which finally brought us down 
through Rock Creek with its air- 
drome and the railway town of 
Midway, to the formerly abandoned 
mining center of Greenwood with 
its complete civic establishment and 
marks of erstwhile glory. 


Fretp ALLOTTED By GOVERNMENT 


When Father O’Farrell guided us 
to the familiar gas pump on the 
main street in front of a block of 
stores, now strangely altered, a little 
crowd of youngsters stood quietly 
by—all Japanese Canadians. In the 
windows, in the doorways, to left 
and right, friendly people of that 
racial origin were ready with sunny 
mountain smiles to welcome back 
their local pastor and mission Su- 
perior, Father Robert (O’Farrell of 
Brooklyn) to what they have made 
their home since the war began. 
This territory, housing over a thou- 
sand of these transplantees from the 
strategical coast, was allotted by the 
Government as a field for Catholic 
missionary endeavor. Ten thousand 
others had been placed farther east 








A Canadian Mission Outpost 


By Very Reverend Joseph A. McDonagh 


around Slocan, New Denver, San- 
don and other places where the hous- 
ing establishments of the silver days 
provided convenient shelter to a 
racial minority whose recent Ori- 
ental origin made them the natural 
targets for suspicion or even fear. 
This latter ten thousand was allotted 
temporarily to other religious direc- 
tion. 


First Contact FoR MANny 


The good Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Franciscan, from the famous 
Graymoor on the Hudson, had al- 
ready established a Japanese Mis- 
sion in Vancouver and were getting 
some results. They were provi- 
dentially placed to move up here 
with their uprooted people. Very 
few of this particular thousand had 
been in actual contact with the 
Church. But, here they soon learned 
to know and to love the devoted 
laborers in their midst. The Sisters 
of the Atonement from New York 
State came in and went whole- 
heartedly to work, took over Sacred 
Heart School. They found over 
two hundred children under the 
Commission which regulates the 
placing of these people and also took 
charge of those who were not under 
the Commission. The house on the 
hill which they took over. for a con- 
vent became a field for constructive 
ingenuity. One feature was the 
clever conversion of a concrete auto 
shed into a lovely little chapel. All 
in all, added to the prospect of work 
amongst these Japanese was the ad- 
venture of finding suitable con- 
veniences left over from the boom 
days. When we arrived they simply 
exuded energy and good cheer. 


300 CHILDREN WELCOME BIsHOoP 


Bishop Johnson gracefully  in- 
formed us that, after the grand din- 
ner prepared by the Sisters, there 











Father Robert O'Farrell, S. A. 


would be an entertainment in the 
school by three hundred children— 
in honor of Extension, to express 
thanks for what this Society has 
done for the people of this settle- 
ment. This school dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart is a rather impressive 
wooden structure. You may judge 
the roominess of it when we recall 
that there were three hundred chil- 
dren on the floor in choir formation 
that night. Everything, except the 
physical features of the performers, 


reminded the audience that these 
were boys and girls born and 
brought up in Canada. A _ cute 


octette danced a reel to the sprightly 
tunes of “Skip to the Loom” and 
“The Prairie Schooner”. Hundreds 
of youngsters with Union Jacks in 





Mission at Greenwood: 
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with the military caste ideas now 
dominating the land of Nippon, was 
a pure delight. In the traditional 
costume we associate with Madame 
Butterfly or the little Lotus Flower 
of the Mikado, a trio and a pair of 
lovely little girls came toward the 
seats of the guests, removed their 
sandals, and with exquisite grace to 
very old music performed the tradi- 
tional dances of more peaceful times 
in a land they had never seen. 


CaTHOLIC HyMNS PROMINENT 


Perhaps the programme will inter- 
est some, especially if they could 
picture the eagerness with which 
these choirs have adopted our choral 
inheritance. First came: O Canada, 
then in succession, Heart of Jesus, 
Presentation of bouquet to Bishop, 
Maroon and White (school song), 
Mother Beloved, Drill, La Goldon- 
drina, Blue Danube, Virginia Reel, 
At Dawning, Be Stout 
Hearted Men, The Sunshine of 
Your Smile, Dance on the Green, 
Danny Boy, Woman Is Fickle, 
Yipidee, Japanese Dance, Trees, 
Smilin’ Through, Gipsy Love Song, 
Ave Maria, Japanese Dance, Kind 
Words, Keep On Hoping, Thanks 
Be To God, Uni Ho Mashi (Star 
of the Sea), For Christ the King. 


Good, 


His Excellency the Bishop evoked 
gales of laughter in a fatherly talk 


The School. The Church. 





The Sisters’ Convent. 





Father Peter Katsuno, S. A. 


to this assembly, complimenting the 
mothers upon the smart appearance 
of their offspring and dwelling upon 
the good which comes from God. 
He paid lavish tribute to Extension 
and reminded the children of the 
benefits which had come to them 
from this Society. Then a very 
nice thing happened. A picture of 
Our Blessed Lady as the Immacu- 
late Conception was presented to 
Extension from the 
school body. It had been painted 
by one of the boys, Paul Nakamachi 
of Class "44. It showed, not only 
good art, but spiritual understand- 
ing. We accepted with delight and 
a few words. 


ourselves for 


SPLENDID ATMOSPHERE 


Such intangible things as good 
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will and sympathetic sentiment are 
hard to weigh. How far this con- 
tact will produce greater’ friendship 
for the Kingdom of God will be a 
matter of divine Grace. But, we 
noted, as Father Peter (Katsuno) 
explained the speeches for the par- 
ents, his words were received in 
their Japanese text with bright 
smiles and agreeable nods of the 
head. The choir which sings the 
solemn music of the High Mass on 
Sundays is made up of Catholics 
and prospective Catholics to a siz- 
able proportion. Of the 239 chil- 
dren in the grade school, 25 are 
Catholics. Of the 28 in Commercial 
courses, 13 are Catholics. Of the 85 
babies in the Kindergarten, only 1 
is a Catholic. So that we find that 
of the 300 children on the stage, 39 
were Catholic. But, all were de- 
lighted to sing the Catholic hymns 
they are beginning to love. Any of 
these days the atmosphere engen- 
dered by a close-up of Catholicity in 
action may result in a blossoming 
of the Faith in receptive hearts. 


We Pass On A Tripute 


In talking to Father Peter, who 
understands his own people best, we 
were given a rationable estimate of 
the growing power of the Faith 
even amongst those who had had 
no previous opportunity of seeing 
Catholic life. Of course, uprooted 
people are poor. But then, this 
Order of the Atonement is very 
poor. Extension is happy to know 
today, that when Bishop Johnson 
first appealed for funds for Green- 
wood, our Board was ready to allot 
the severals of thousands essential 
for necessary expense. The whole- 
hearted gratitude which the three 
priests, Fathers Robert O'Farrell, 
Peter Katsuno and Matthias Gil- 
berg, and those eight devoted Sis- 
ters extended to the Bishop’s party 
and to our President on his arrival, 
and the prayers which accompany 
it, all of this we happily extend to 
those contributors who have left it 
to the discretion of the officers to do 
the best possible with their con- 
tributions. 
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Nerrology 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed whose deaths have 
been reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
set of thirty Masses will be said. 


Rev. James P. Curran, Sister Amelia, 
S. A., Brother Mark. T. S. A. 

Ignatius J. Gartland, James King, 
Mrs, Catherine Gallagher, Mrs. Martha 
Dambman, Victims of 
Empire State Building crash, William 
Lynch, Tom Dunn, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. 
John McCormick, Staff Sergt Kenneth 
F. Nyparer, Sharkey, El- 
eanor K. John 
Clarke, Joseph Hugo, Mul- 
lins, Ann K. and B. P. Baxter, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Saville, Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Murphy, Frederick 
Laner, Thomas Connell, Patricia Mc- 
Guire, John J. Wallace, USMC; Mary 
M. Chapin, Newton A. Kent, Charles J. 
Mrs Dunny, Mrs. 
Margaret Creamer, John H. Donovan, 


Jesko, George C 


Katherine 


Fench, Lucy Doran, 


Margaret 


Emma Dooley, 


Schaefer, Anna 
Francis Canavan, Mrs. Rose Sorenson, 
Mrs. C. A. Plouff, Paul Dearing, Mrs. 
Mary Creamer, William Haebel, Miss 
Nellie E. Hayes, Rose F. Dunn, Mrs. 
Anria Casey, Mrs. Celia Kohler, Mrs. 
John Donahue, Mrs. Sarah A. Buckley, 


Ignatius J. Gartland, Martha Martin, 
Helen Rohrbeck, William E. Smith, 
Frances Fletcher, Mrs. Mary Tormey, 
Denis Noonan, Miss Mary A. F. Mc- 
Hugh, Margaret Shea, Edith Yaggi, 
Mary E. Tayman, Nellie F. Ganey, 


Ellena M. Biggins. 





Au Ideal Location 
for a Home 


Graymoor Village, situated a 
short distance north of the City of 
Peekskill, on the Albany Post 
Road, is an ideal location for a 
cottage or an_ all-year 
home. Train service from Peek- 
skill to New York is fast and fre- 
quent and commutation rates are 
reasonable. 

Several choice and very desir- 
able plots are available. 
mation write: 

REV. FR. JANUARIUS, S. A. 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


summer 


For infor- 
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Book Notes 


Books reviewed here may be ordered 
from our Graymoor Press, Peekskill, 
New York. 

1K 
ADVENTURES IN GRACE. By 
New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.75. 

Madame 
delightful 
Been 


Raissa Maritain. 
Maritain has produced a 
“We Have 
Together.” All 
who have read the previous work will 


sequel to her 
Friends those 
welcome her “Adventures in Grace”— 
the sixth in the 
Golden 


Longmans’ series of 
Measure Books. 

The title, one will discover, is aptly 
chosen for, in truth, Raissa Maritain 
guides the reader through “adventures 
differ in 
upon the 


in grace,” adventures which 


varying degrees depending 
personalities with whom they are con- 
None of them, however, lag in 

It is a brilliant galaxy of the 
great ones of France of the period pre- 
ceding World War I Madame 


Maritain presents, and ours is the 


nected. 
interest. 


which 


inestimable privilege to revel in the 
extraordinary company of such spirit- 
ual giants as Leon Bloy, Charles Peguy, 
Humbert Clerissac and a host of others. 
Indeed, we must agree whole-heartedly 
with the author when she confides to 
us that human 
interest nor better reveals the hidden 
treasures of our country (France) than 


these adventures at once in and beyond 


“nothing is richer in 


time, in which so many powerful per- 
sonalities took part at that time.” (p. 2). 

“Adventures in Grace” will prove to 
be a spiritual uplift for all whose privi- 
lege it will be to read it. It is a re- 
freshing change from the “run-of-the- 
mill” literature with which we are so 
afflicted today. Not only has Madame 
Maritain succeeded admirably in paint- 
ing a series of pen-portraits of exqui- 
site detail but she has also given us a 
never-to-be-forgotten picture of the 
true French spirituality of that period 
which has produced so many and such 
men. All, but Catholics 
cially, are indebted to her for having 


great espe- 


given us this truly literary gem.—L. F. 


SAINT IGNATIUS. By Christopher 
Hollis, New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$2.50. 

A new edition of a modern and 

scholarly work on the founder of the 

Society of Jesus, which portrays the 

unique position of Saint Ignatius in the 

pattern of sanctity. B. McE. 









T was Stevey’s feast day; and 

only last night in her dreams 

he was home again. Once more 
he was a small, dark-haired boy ris- 
ing on his toes to select his favorite 
cherry candy in the old show case 
with stripes of paper glued to the 
cracked glass just as Pa had fixed 
it. Otherwise Zofia Krasnik would 
have remained indoors, tending her 
little store, meagerly stocked with 
candy, notions and school supplies. 

Pa used to call her Zofia. But to 
the neighbors and children she was 
simply Ma. Her boys were perhaps 
responsible for that. As she turned 
the key her eyes held in a lingering 
glance four blue stars on a banner 
that hung in the window. Drawing 
more snugly a black shawl covering 
her grey hair Ma Krasnik stood de- 
liberating while a damp snow swept 
against her. 

The cold blasts seemed deter- 
mined to force her back into the 
little shop. And the twinge in her 
knees warned her the steep walk 
to St. Andrew’s would be slow and 
painful. For more than two years 
she had faithfully made her daily 
pilgrimage to the brick church on 
the hill; nothing deterred her. 

On Stevey’s feast day she always 
baked an apple strudle; whereupon 
the four boys would exclaim glee- 
fully as they tramped into the 
kitchen from school. Today, dear 
Holy Mother, I shall prepare a par- 
ticular strudle. Thereupon, as if 
that intention was needed to end 
her indecision, she stepped deter- 
minedly into the storm. 

School children scampered by, 
greeting her boisterously : “Lo, Ma! 
Goin’ to church? . . . Did Big Steve 
send home any more Jap flags? ... 
When’s Tony getting his wings?” 

Then they dashed forward kick- 
ing up the fresh snow and making 





Grom Selina Lo Luzon 


By Michael V. Simho 
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their own conversation: “Bet Ma 
misses Julius . .. Wish I was eigh- 
teen . I’m goin’ to enlist in the 
Marines ... Big Steve sent me some 
Jap money ... He says MacArthur 
is swell.” 

When the Draft Board sent Julius 
to an army camp Ma felt there was 
no blood in her veins. Her heart 
seemed like a dry crust of bread. 
War’s big fist could crush it and 
only dry crumbs would sift to the 
floor. Yet without complaining she 
managed her shop. Everytime the 
door opened a little bell tinkled and 
she would leave her kitchen back of 
the store to wait on some eager 
youngster intent upon making an 
investment. 

Gazing on these tots trotting in 
with their coins and studying the 
scant display of colored candy she 
pressed back hot tears. Only a few 
years back, dear Heavenly Mother, 
only a few years back Big Stevey 
and white-haired Tony and Franky 
and dark-eyed Julius they too 
stood against the show cases exam- 
ining the assortment of candy. 

She was thankful this good coun- 
try allowed her to run her little busi- 
ness. The candy and tobacco sales 
paid for Pa’s long sickness; and 
each month she kept up Pa’s dues in 
the Jednota. Almighty God ended 
Pa’s suffering and in time the 
Jednota paid the funeral expenses. 
There was even two hundred dollars 
left for the boys’ schooling. 

Stevey went to college. He said 
nothing about it but Ma Krasnik 
knew he worked long hours to pay 
his bills and she tried to sympathize 
with him when he failed in his 
examination for West Point. 

“T’'ll be a soldier just the same, 
Ma,” he told her. “West Point isn’t 
everything; don’t be sorry for me, 
Ma.” 


“Stevey, only forget this soldier 
talk,” she consoled him, “Mama 
wants you to be a priest, maybe, a 
doctor. Let some one else be the 
soldier ; Uncle Sam, him have plenty 
for go in war.” 

3ut after Pearl Harbor Mama 
Krasnik’s heart contracted when 
Uncle Sam accepted Stevey and 
then called Tony and Frank and 
lastly Julius. Stevey had refused 
to wait for induction. He was the 
first boy in the neighborhood to 
enlist. College and school books and 
apple strudle were soon only a 
memory. 

Mrs. Krasnik started her daily 
walk to Mass. First it was only for 
Steve. Soon Tony’s name was in- 
cluded in her prayers. Now as she 
trudged in the snow she prayed for 
four sons while cold fingers held 
each bead in the rosaries deep in her 
pocket. 

Thank Heaven things had gone 
well for them ever since they had 
left Zelina with memories of endless 
toil in the fields, frightful winters 
and days of starvation when even a 
solitary potato was regarded as a 
feast item for the bare table. Al 
mighty God, in His kindness, had 
directed their steps to America 
where they lived as free people, and 
eventually Pa even had the privilege 
of voting for the President. But, 
above all, praise God, every church 
door stood open for anyone to enter. 

Pa started the candy store and 
Zofia took in washing. Stevey and 
Tony would bring a basket of laun- 
dry in almost every day and crisply 
white they would deliver it in the 
little wagon Pa had constructed. So 
today the two-family house was 
clear of indebtedness. Carefully 
she put aside her candy profits. One 
day her sons would come home from 
the war to exclaim over her apple 
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strudle and then go off to college 
with the money she had saved. 

The local papers kept the Krasnik 
boys in the headlines. Only last 
month the reporters overwhelmed 
her when she received a Jap flag 
from Captain Steve, and Sergeant 
Frank received the Pope’s blessing. 

Soon after it was Tony’s picture 
on the first page. War was indeed 
crumbling that dry crust that was 
her heart, full of motherly joy only 
a short time back. Dear Lord, only 
look mercifully upon my _ white- 
haired Tony. It did not comfort 
her to be notified that he was a 
prisoner of the Nazis, for her 
memory easily recalled the pillaging 
and tyranny her little village in the 
Carpathians had suffered under 
German domination. 

With a prayer she had offered her 
sons to this bountiful country which 
had provided her with security and 
liberty, but deep in her heart there 
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prevailed a vengeful flame. Her 
kind, gentle eyes never revealed a 
suggestion of hate. But when she 
clasped her sons to her bosom she 
said it, not to the boys, but secretly 
to herself, she said: “Go with God, 
my golden son. Heaven give you 


strength. Destroy forever the Nazi 
brigands. Avenge the persecutions 


of my dear ones who now sleep with 
the Lord in the green fields of 
Zelina.” 

As she lit a candle each morning 
she prayed for the departed ones in 
her little, native village with an as- 
surance that their costly rebellion 
had not been in vain, for now her 
sons and countless others were pre- 
paring to shatter the shackles: of 
Nazi tyranny. 

One day soon Zelina would be 
free and the pussy willows would 
blossom over the graves of her dear 
ones. The little village under the 
shadows of the Carpathians would 
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She walked a little more briskly from the church. 


enjoy liberty and she, Ma Krasnik, 
with her four sons would be respon- 
sible for that great privilege. 

Her knee felt better, her spirits 
were lighter. The Mass eased her 
mind. She walked a little more 
briskly from church as she brushed 
snow from her face. There was 
always the possibility of a letter 
awaiting her, that quickenéd her un- 
steady pace. 

Reaching into her coat pocket, she 
found the beads and started the first 
decade of Zdravas Marias as she 
quickened her lame steps. This was 
Stevey’s feast day and besides the 
special apple strudle she would re- 
peat an extra rosary for him. Ma 
Krasnik was just a tired old lady in 
a black shawl who managed a candy 
store for neighborhood children. 
Outside of her church and a few 
friends no one knew she existed. 

With head bent against gusts of 
snow Zofia knew nothing of the 
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group at her store until an exclama- 
tion startled her: “Here she is!... 
Yes, this is Mrs. Krasnik! Ma, these 
men are from the papers.” 

In fearful anticipation of sad tid- 
ings her fingers closed tightly over 
the rosary beads as she recognized a 
neighbor. Then in bewilderment 
she looked from one face to another 
and only with difficulty she heard 
the words that overwhelmed her: 
“Look, Ma, they want to take your 
picture ... Stevey’s a hero... the 
radio is full of it... Big Steve and 
his Rangers freed a camp of Ameri- 
cans in Luzon... Even the Presi- 
dent sent him a message! ... ” 

“Holy Virgin, pray for us. Only 
last night Stevey was in my dreams. 
Praise God, praise God!’ Then she 
caught her neighbor’s sleeve. “Only 
tell me—is he—there is nothing—?” 

“Mrs. Krasnik,” one of the re- 
porters stepped toward her, “Major 
Krasnik is safe. 
hundred and sixty Americans from 
a Jap prison camp. The Daily Ban- 
ner congratulates you and presénts 
you with this War Bond.” 

“People of God,” the little woman 
gasped, her bosom swelling with the 
throbbing of her awakened heart. 
No longer did it feel like a dried 
crust of bread in the relentless 
grasp of war. Moments of glory 
and triumph came with war too. 
“Thank you—thank you—but come 


He released one 
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a: 


on the 


WHDH—Boston at 6:30 P. M. 
WWDC—Washington at 7 P. M. 


KDTH—Dubuque at 2:30 P. M. 
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Let Your Radio Bring You its Most 
Interesting and Inspiring Program 


Aue Maria Hour 


Every Sunday Over These Stations: 


WMCA—New York at 6:30 P. M. 
WAGE—Syracuse at 10:00 A. M. 


in—we have little coffee maybe. 
Then I make strudle, apple strudle. 
Stevey like apple strudle. Come in, 
yes?” 

“We'll celebrate some other day, 
thank you,’ the reporter assured 
her, “right now, Mrs. Krasnik, we 
want to make you happy. Tell us 
what you would most hike to have 
and the Daily Banner will try to ar- 
range it for you.” 

Ma brushed her hand 
across her eyes, either snow flakes 
or tears were blurring her vision. 


Krasnik 


She could see Stevey’s wide eyes as 
he watched her apply melted butter 
to his favorite pastry with the brush 
of goose feathers Pa had tied up for 


her. In a moment only, my golden 
son, and the kitchen will smell 
sweetly of baked apple strudle, 


special for you. 

The service flag in the window 
brought her back to the reporter’s 
statement. She nodded her grey 
“Yes, first I pray—I 
pray God finish war soon maybe, 
Then I wish every mother have her 
son home again.” 

Her unschooled mind was grasp- 
ing for a familiar word. The news- 
men’s rapid sentences left her per- 
plexed and the impact of unfamiliar 
words stupefied her; yet she con- 
cluded all these odd names and 
queer-sounding words were incom- 
plete without Stevey’s name. 


head slowly: 


G™N 
WWL—New Orleans at 9 A. M. S 
WIP—Philadelphia at 7:00 P. M. & 
WEW—St. Louis at 7:30 A. M. . 
KQV—Pittsburgh at 11:30 A. M. Ss 
KGFJ—Los Angeles at 9:00 P. M. / 
SSN 


And also many other stations throughout the country. 
Featuring a Dramatization of the Lives of the Saints 


Presented by 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
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“Commando attack... Luzon... 
freedom for natives... Rangers... 
Major Krasnik . . . few casualties 

. internees liberated ... !” There- 
upon with quick understanding her 
slow mind started to function, 
Liberated — liberty — land of 
liberty . . . sweet land of liberty of 
thee I sing. Somewhere very far 
away her son was carrying a torch 
that promised liberty. 

“And to think, people of God,” 
she whispered in her native tongue 
while she clasped together her work- 
stained hands in an attitude of 
prayer, “to think that one of the 
roots of freedom for Luzon should 
have sprung, Holy Mother, from 
soil of Slovakia where the Krasniks 
died for dreaming of liberty!” 

Verily the grass would be greener 
on the Carpathian slopes this spring, 
and on Palm Sunday the pussy wil- 
lows would of a certainty blossom 
above the graves of Stevey’s fore- 
fathers. 

With a sudden clicking sound as 
if she were shattering chains of 
slavery Zofia Krasnik turned the 
key in the lock. Then she swung 
open the door, while a bell tinkled 
somewhere in the rear. Her 
seemed bright with secret happiness 
as she made a statement that left 
the reporters puzzled: “Gentlemen, 
from Zelina to Luzon iss many 
days—many days.” 
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The stables at Littlemore which Newman converted into a community house for himself and his followers. 


Litllemore: A Newman 
Landmark in England 


ey 


N a brief but interesting article 

in The Irish Catholic, under the 

caption of ‘‘Centenaries of 
Catholic Interest,” the author, Liam 
Brophy, who contributes to our 
pages frequently, refers to the 
friendship and _ spiritual influence 
which existed between John Henry 
Newman and the beloved American 
poet, John Banister Tabb. “New- 
man,” writes Mr. Brophy, “drew a 
veritable army of distinguished con- 
verts with him into the Church, not 
only through his personal contact 
with them, but through the fructify- 
ing power of his written word, 
which possessed all that the Greeks 
meant by the untranslatable Jogos 
spermatikos. Among these converts 
was the American poet, John Ban- 
ister Tabb, who was born in the 
same Newman’s 
sion, 


year as conver- 

Tabb became a convert in 1872. 
Twelve years later he was ordained 
to the priesthood and spent the rest 
of his priestly life as a teacher of 
English at St. Charles College, 


Catonsville, Maryland. He died in 
1909. 

Next month will mark the cen- 
tenary of the conversion of New- 
man, which had such a profound 
effect in religious circles in 1845 
and continues to have repercussions 
to this day. It is of interest to note 
from an article by a staff reporter 
on the Catholic Herald of London 
that the village of Littlemore, a few 
miles from Oxford, has_ scarcely 
changed since the days when Dr. 
John Henry Newman _ took his 
small band of followers to live in a 
row of converted stables belonging 
to a nearby farm. No ribbon de- 
velopment slashes into its mellow 
quiet although you have to pass 
through the parvenu industrializa- 
tion of Cowley to get there. It isa 
place of tranquility and meditation 
and it could easily become a place 
of pilgrimage to which Newmanists 
the world over could travel. 

The gray stone stables, built in 
the shape of an L have not changed 
exteriorly since the days when New- 





man took possession of them. But 
they are now owned by Oriel Col- 
lege and are let to village folk. The 
refectory, where the meagre meals 
the community allowed itself were 
taken standing round the board that 
served as a table, has until quite re- 
cently been used as a children’s day 
nursery. In place of the books that 
lined the walls are colored stencils 
of Little Bo-Peep and Red Riding 
Hood. The oratory where Newman 
prayed and where in the month of 
October, 1845, he was received in- 
to the Catholic Church by Fr. Dom- 
inic, has been a wardens’ post dur- 
ing the war. It is shabby and dusty 
and there is little to tell the travel- 
ler, who is allowed to go in and see 
it, what great spiritual history was 
made within its sturdy walls. 

3ut a new chapter in Catholic 
history is beginning on the opposite 
corner. The Salesian Fathers have 
managed to secure and buy a long, 
narrow piece of land directly op- 
posite the cottages and here they 
propose to build a Newman Memo- 
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rial Church. Already a small tem- 
porary church is there, at which two 
Masses are said every Sunday to 
overfiowing congregations. This 
chapel-of-ease lessens the strain on 
the already overcrowded church of 
St. Francis of Assisi which the Sa- 
lesians took over from the Francis- 
cans in 1921. 


The Catholic population of Cow- 
ley has been increasing ever since 
the years of the depression, when 
whole families came from unem- 
ployment areas in other parts of 
England looking for work. They 
found work in the motor car and 
steel factories which have grown up 
in Cowley and now St. Francis of 
Assisi congregations outnumber 
those of the Catholic churches of 
Oxford. Greater industrial devel- 
opment still is to come soon and it 
will be a pity if the newly-proposed 
memorial church to Cardinal New- 
man is not big enough to hold the 
large congregations of the future. 


The Salesian Fathers who want 
this Newman memorial church to be 
one worthy of the great Cardinal, 
have tried recently to make a fur- 
ther purchase of land adjacent to 
the acre they have already acquired. 
This is a house and garden at pres- 
ent tenanted and is the property of 
the Oxford Town Council. There 
was opposition from certain mem- 
bers, only one of whom is a Catho- 
lic, the Hon. Frank Pakenham, but 
there was also strong support from 
other members. The proposal was 
defeated by six votes, although im- 
mediate possession was not contem- 
plated. The acquisition of this land 
would have ensured greater privacy 
for the church and the erection later 
on of a good-sized parish hall as 
well as a church of adequate pro- 
portions. But that program is a 
good way off. The main object now 
is to gather the necessary funds 
from Catholics in general and New- 
manists the world over in particular 
for the church itself. 


The decision of the Oxford City 
Council not to make available land 
for the site of the proposed New- 
man Memorial Church at Littlemore 
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The Anglican Church at Littlemore which Newman built. 








does not mean that the project to 
erect such a church has now been 
rendered impossible. The Council’s 
decision, though a disappointment, 
in no way affects the resolve to erect 
as soon as circumstances permit, a 
church worthy of the great Card- 
inal, opposite the scene of his con- 
version. The church will be of less 
ample proportions than those they 
had hoped to plan; but, God 


willing, the church will be built 

Not far from where the church 
will stand is the Anglican church, 
which Cardinal Newman built him- 
self and from whose pulpit he 
preached his farewell sermon before 


relinquishing his ministry. His 
mother laid the foundation-stone 
and to her memory a_ beautiful 
memorial panel of the Annunciation 
is inset in the wall. 
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